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... just a few things: 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, on April form that “the scientist who recom- 

1, 1926, at Valkenburg, Netherlands, mends political and economic measures 
died Heinrich Pesch, S.J., one of the is bound by certain limits which he can- 
great modern Catholic social-philoso- not overstep without entering the field 
phers and economists. Of his classic of subjective, and therefore debatable, 
work, Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie, opinions.” 
Father John F. Cronin, S.S., says, “This Father Land, a member of the 
five-volume study is considered a def- [5 .0. staff, in 
initive presentation of Catholic socio- 
economic philosophy as embodied in 
Papal encyclicals.” 

To honor the. memory of this great 





the course of his re- 
search, has recognized the tremendous 
importance of restraint on the part of 
social philosophers and has developed a 
principle, obvious enough when it has 
scholar on the occasion of the twenty- been formulated but overlooked often, 
fifth anniversary of his death, SOCIAL to guide in the election of reform meas- 
ORDER will dedicate its April issue en- res His principle is that reform 
tirely to him. For this issue six out- measures be sufficiently native to a 
standing scholars, all followers of Pesch, given society as to be feasible and read- 
have written special articles about var- 3], acceptable. 
ious aspects of his system. 
There is neither time nor space here 
to give details about these eminent men 
who are collaborating to honor the 
memory of a man whose thought they 
greatly admire. Those things will be 
recounted next month by the general 
editor of the series, Rev. Richard E. 
Mulcahy, S.J., of San Francisco Uni- 
versity. It can be said now, however, 


The importance of this idea cannot 
be overstated. I suspect that we shall 
be referring back to this article often 
in coming years as measures for social 
improvement begin to be elaborated in 
terms of practical action. It will con- 
stantly compel us to fix one eye upon 
the practicable next step while the other 
holds steadily upon the ideal ultimate 


that the articles will cover the signifi- goal. - 

! cant ideas of Pesch’s system. 

4 The six authors who have collabo- WE ARE FORTUNATE IN having the 
rated on this tribute to Pesch are Goetz counsel and guidance of many sage ad- 
Briefs, Franz Miller, Fathers O. v.  visers in the Institute of Social Order. 





Nell-Breuning, Gustav Gundlach, from businessmen, workers, persons 
Jacques Yenni and Mulcahy. You will actively engaged in group relations, 
find further information about this family rehabilitation and other forms 
coming issue of SOCIAL ORDER at the of social work, as well as from many 
end of “.. . just a few things:”. foreign visitors, we receive much in- 

e valuable help. From one such collab- 
THE Swiss ECONOMIsT, Wilhelm orator, a labor relations counsel who is 


Répke, observes concerning social re- quickly coming into national prom- 
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inence, we have in this issue of SOCIAL 
ORDER an eminently commonsense piece 
of advice about the spirit that should 
govern management in maintaining 
good labor relations. 

Mr. A. A. Ahner, the author of the 
article, has been outstandingly success- 
ful as a labor relations counsel for a 
number of large corporations of the 
mid-West and East. We gratefully 
acknowledge Mr. Ahner’s assurance that 
we shall have other articles from him 
in the future. 

* 

THe JANUARY ISSUE contained an 
article by Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., 
which reviewed the purpose and his- 
tory of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. The article observed 
that the Council is likely to become an 
increasingly important instrument of 
economic guidance in the years of crisis 
that lie ahead. For that reason the 
Council is an institution of vital im- 
portance to everybody. 

In the light of such remarks Father 
Dempsey’s comments upon the most re- 
cent (January, 1951) Economic Re- 
view published by the Council are not 
altogether reassuring. The author of 
the article makes no attempt to survey 
the full contents of the 241-page re- 
port. He comments upon a few con- 
clusions which he considers unrealistic, 
“the report,” he puts it, “does not face 
the economic music that the drums are 
playing.” Father Dempsey believes that 
the American people, aware of the seri- 
ous crisis we face today and throughout 
the immediate future, were prepared to 
accept a much more realistic picture of 
our economic situation and a much 
more realistic program of economic 


mobilization. ‘ 


IN 1902, LESS THAN a year after es- 
tablishment of the Australian Com- 
monwealth, Leo XIII received Cardinal 
Moran of Sidney in audience. In the 
course of the visit Leo said, “The Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, although the 
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youngest of Christian nations, . . . is 
destined to fulfill a noble mission in 


the world.” Since that day Australia 
has become a great nation, and its hier- 
archy has carried on nobly the great 
social traditions of its first Cardinal, 
the contemporary and peer in social 
zeal of Gibbons and Manning. 

The problems of Australia are 
unique. Only slightly smaller than the 
United States in area, it is far less rich 
in resources of land and minerals. A\l- 
most 85 per cent of the land is a semi- 
arid waste, like areas of southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and western Texas. As 
a result the country is highly indus- 
trialized and urbanized, but the popula- 
tion is concentrated along the east 
coast, in the vast, rich crescent that 
sweeps around the south-east corner of 
the continent from Brisbane to Ade- 
laide and in the far south-west. 


Even before it existed as a Com- 
monwealth, Australia had made social 
progress, notably in the organization of 
trade unions and the fight against laissez 
faire capitalism. The people were, as 
Mr. Maher states in his article on the 
social thought of the Australian hier- 
archy, little people socially and econom- 
ically. They had rebelled against op- 
pression at home and were determined 
not to submit to it in the new home 
they were building. 


Catholics had no strong place in 


early social developments, but they 
have become increasingly vocal. Not 


only have they issued the annual state- 
ments which Mr. Maher reviews, but 
there has been a large amount of joint 
action with other Christian bodies. In 
Melbourne, for instance, all Christian 
bodies united in a Christian Associa- 
tion for Social Justice which issued a 
program for post-war reconstruction. 
Catholics and others alike have been 
“advanced” in their social thought. 
Australia has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of state social services. Although 
nationalization has been slower than in 
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the United Kingdom, there has always 
been a strong socialist trend in the 
country, notably in the trade unions. 
The tenor of the annual statements is- 
sued by the hierarchy and the wide dis- 
semination they have received confirms 
Mr. Maher’s conviction that the half- 
million Catholics of Australia “are 
probably as well-informed on the aver- 
age about Christian social teaching as 
any Catholics in the world.” 
+ 


THE EXTENDED BOOK REVIEW in this 
issue examines a whole series of studies, 
rather than a single work. Father John 
La Farge, S.J., who has been active for 
many years in the field of group rela- 
tions, finds many excellent things in 
the books published as part of the 
“Studies in Prejudice” series. The in- 
vestigations, by a group of psycholo- 
gists, have collected a vast amount of 
data about the origins of group frictions 
that can be of immense value to any- 
one interested in inter-group relations. 

He suggests that their work would 
have considerably greater value if re- 
ligion were better integrated into their 
investigations and recommendations. In 
another context Father LaFarge has 
deplored: “... the lack of adequate mo- 
tivation for intergroup justice and fair 





play from the standpoint of moral 
standards and of elementary human 
rights. There is a tendency to take 
intergroup maladjustments as merely 
something “given,” and to pass over 
considerations of the “ought” in favor 
of merely registering the status quo. 
Significantly, this omission is coupled 
with lack of consideration for religion.” 
(Perspectives on a Troubled Decade, 
Harper, 1950, p. 680.) 

He finds no neglect of the “ought” 
in the present series, but expresses re- 
gret that religion is not more fully ac- 
cepted as an instrument in achieving 


the ‘‘ought.” 
« 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Ger- 
man industrial relations (See “Trends,” 
p- 129.) have roused considerable in- 
terest in the question of Mitbestim- 
mungsrecht and in Father Lauer’s an- 
alysis of the controversy which was 
printed in the January issue of social 
ORDER. That article remains, to my 
knowledge, the best available account 
in English of the controversy, and we 
are receiving requests for additional 
copies of the January issue. More are 
still available if you would like to have 
them. 


FEC SE 


Pesch Commemorative Issue 


Richard E. Mulcahy, S.jJ., special editor 
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Pesch and His Contemporaries 
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The Peschian Interest Theory 








Father Land, who has spent five years 
stud ying economic order, proposes feasi- 
bility as a criterion in social reform. 


GUIDES FUR SULIAL REFURM 


Vocational Order Must Spring from People 


Philip S. Land, S.J. 
1.5.0. 


f I ‘HE EARLY issues of SOCIAL ORDER 
seem to manifest a certain preoccu- 


pation with developments in other 
countries than the United States. This 
is true not only in the articles which 


discuss the social thought of hierarchies 
in various parts of the world, but in 
the lengthy discussions of controversy 
concerning co-management in Germany 
and the article on the recent Dutch 
law on industrial organization, as well 
as some of the reported in 
“Trends.” 

Just what the editor has in mind in 
printing these articles, I cannot say, but 
I think I can see some sense in it. Is it 
his intention that we take over, let us 
say, the provisions of the Dutch law? I 
hardly think so. 


Adaptation Needed 

A system of industrial order, devised 
to release and expand the economy of 
France, for instance, might easily be a 
strait-jacket if applied to England; a 
development that might be a shot in the 
arm for the Netherlands might put the 
American economy to sleep. 

Besides, we have no assurance that we 
in the United States need any of the 
types of development that are evolving 
throughout Europe.' 


items 


First of all, we 


We shall print a survey of post-war 
European developments in industrial co 
management in the May 
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issue. [Ep. 


have never known the real split between 
capital and labor with which Europe 
still struggles (as Fr. de Bruin’s article 
in the February issue indicated). Nor 
do we have a conscious proletariat (a 
rootless, classless, propertyless mass of 
people) as has Europe. Besides, indus- 
trial relations, as most European ob- 
servers agree, are more mature and 
amicable here. 
Others’ Experience Useful 

On the other hand, it would be short- 
sighted to write off current European 
experiences as of no value for us. There 
is much we can learn from them. First, 
they are doing something about their 
problems, and that can be a goad to 
prod us. Besides, their efforts should 
be examined for ideas, structures, ob- 
jectives that can be adapted to our 
situation. Everybody else, from doc- 
tors to kidnappers, learns from _ the 
example of others. Why shouldn't 
social reformers? 

What we must do is evaluate their 
efforts at corporate association in terms 
of our own economy, our own institu- 
tions of industrial relations, our ways 
and culture, our own specific deficien- 
cies—and our achievements. The eco- 
structure we must reform 1s 

and our solutions must be 


nomic 
unique; 
unique. 

Even more important, we are deal- 
ing-with matters about which there are 
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few hard-and-fast rules, because we are 
in the realm of a practical science. We 
are thinking in order to do something. 
When we are working with to-do-some- 
thing truths, we can’t always come up 
with applications that are certain or of 


universal validity. That’s true of 
politics, economics, civil law and (to a 
large extent) of ethics. Fundamental- 
ly, the reason for this is that we are 
considering human actions and hence 
are at grips with the individual and the 
contingent. That is to say, we are con- 
cerned with things that don’t just have 
to be—or don’t just have to be this 
way. 


Precise Decisions Hard 

For instance, what is the ideal maxi- 
mum speed limit? Is it 15 miles, or 25 
miles, or 55 miles, or 75 miles? That 
depends. Moreover, is it 25 miles, or 
26, or 242 Why should it be just 25 or 
just 35, or just $0? 

Many practical decisions of govern- 
ment are of this kind. How high, for 
instance, should personal income taxes 
be set? Will a proposed level be high 
enough to cover government costs? 
Will it be too high and discourage busi- 
ness? So too, of many military decisions. 
Should a commander, under a given set 
of circumstances, withdraw, or attack, 
or hold a line? Should he commit 
5,000 troops or 10,000? How much 
reserves will he need; how should they 
be used? 

The so-called “science of games” has 
attempted to reduce such contingent 
decisions to scientific evaluation, but 
someone must first weigh the significant 
importance of the factors upon which 
the decision must be worked out. We 
are still, consequently, in the realm of 
the contingent. 


Need for Data 
Of course, it is always true that the 
essentials of human nature account for 
the necessary and universal elements of 
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natural law. Man is always a rational 
being. It is always wrong to murder. 
But natural law, or any other universal 
laws, applied to human nature “as 
lived” in the concrete is something dif- 
ferent. Here you will find the variable 
and the changeable. That is why it is 
necessary to start down-to-earth with 
experience—and lots of it—to draw up 
a set of practical truths. From experi- 
ence of the individual—or, of the part 
—we can begin to put together an 
understanding of the whole. 

What is more, even the very first 
ideas, or principles, of a practical science 
must be drawn from experience. For 
we are dealing with human nature, and 
to know human nature you must study 
it in the concrete situations in which 
this human nature exists and develops. 





Must Know Society 


Now, if it is true that the very start- 
ing point of investigation must be the 
situations in which human nature lives 
and acts, it must surely be true of the 
applications we We 
escape the conclusion that a good ethic- 
ian (and a good social planner or re- 
former) must have a feeling for 
sociological facts. Only such an ap- 
preciation will lead him to see that the 


make. cannot 


natural law is generalized in its formu- 
lation and widely diversified according 
to the different states and conditions 
and times of men. This is the reason, 
too, why laws must be diversified ac- 
cording to the ways of various com- 
munities. 

We can go a step further. 

There is even more to it than the fact 
of human differences. There is also the 
fact that communities are free to select 
suitable and congenial ways of achiev- 
ing the ends of their nature. St. 
Thomas (who proves himself as good a 
sociologist as ethician in this matter) 
tells us that “those things which are 
derived from the natural law by way of 
a particular determination belong to 
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civil law, according to which each state 
determines what is good for it.’”” 


Criteria for Reform 


At the heart of this matter lies a 
criterion of utmost importance in all 
social matters: the criterion of feasibili- 
ty. Feasibility is the quality whereby a 
proposed course of action is not merely 
possible, but practicable, adaptable, in 
view of the circumstances of cultural 
ways, attitudes, traditions of a people. 
A tax feasible, for instance, 
when, weighing the costs, the losses, the 
opposition, it still seems to be a good 
measure to adopt. 

The Volstead act, for instance, was 
not feasible. It still remains a big ques- 
tion whether American attempts to 
introduce their forms of democracy in 


law is 


Germany were feasible. 


Must Be Feasible 

Any proposal of economic organi- 
zation (to return to the topic of dis- 
cussion) which is not feasible in terms 
of the people who are to adopt it, sim- 
ply is not a plan that fits man’s nature 
as concretely experienced. To assert 
that any specific proposal is “the law of 
man’s nature” is an abuse of ethics. St. 
Thomas would order the blueprinter 
away from his dusty library and his 
elaborate thought processes out into the 
community to make a thorough study 
of the concrete situation. 

This criterion of feasibility at once 
drives us to a consideration of one 
aspect of the vocational group which 
seems to have little notice.* 
This is the fact that a vocational group 
is an institution. 


received 


2 Summa Theologica, I, Il, 95, 4. All that 
has been said on the development of a 
practical science may be found in sub- 
stance in the above ninety-fifth article 
and in St. Thomas’ commentaries on the 
Ethics and the Politics of Aristotle. 

3 Exception must be made for Johann 
Messner’s notable treatment in his Social 
Ethics, (Herder, St. Louis, 1949). 
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An institution, in its widest sense, js 
a commonly accepted way of being or 


of doing something. Thus, social cus- 
toms are institutions; men wear their 
hair short; women, long. Arbitrary, 
but accepted practices are institutions. 
We drive to the right; the British, to 
the left. Some business practices are 
institutions. We pay bills monthly; 
the British, quarterly. The French and 
we both have trade unions. But the 
functions, objectives, methods of the 
two institutions are quite different. 


Economic Order Also 


Similarly, a vocational group is an 
institution. That seems obvious enough. 
Yet many writers who are trying to be 
realistic and concrete can nevertheless 
discuss a vocational order without any 
apparent appreciation of its institutional 
character. They seem unaware of 
what a difference such a consideration 
would make in the conclusions they 
reach. 

We believe (and we hope to make it 
clear) that no plan of vocational or- 
ganization has a chance to succeed 
which is not fashioned as the institu- 
tion of a particular people. Indeed, it 
cannot be fashioned—and imposed—it 
must grow-out-of. The imposition of 
democracy upon a people who have 
neither experience of it nor taste for it 
must fail. And just as surely will the 
best articulated law of corporate as- 
sociation fail if it is not an expression 
of a people’s whole institutional pat- 
tern. 

We can, and properly do, speak of 
various social activities as institutions. 
Thus, for example, social habits, social 
ways of doing (an exchange economy), 
legal forms of activity (the business 
corporation or collective bargaining )— 
both of which grow out of experience, 
are all institutions. But to narrow out 
discussion, we are here concerned 
directly only with social structures. 

It may help if we think first of such 
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familiar institutions as the family or 
the state, which are expressions of pri- 
mary exigencies of human nature. And 
there are many other institutions. 


Elements of Institution 


Now, whatever institution we 
choose to examine will manifest three 
progressive elements, first, an idea, then 
the embodiment of the idea, and the 
resultant intercommunication of men. 
Let us say just a word on each of these. 


We begin with an idea—an idea of 
something to be done, of an objective, 
what the French call Pidée directive. 
Such an idea, for instance, would be the 
safe movement of automobile traffic 
along streets or the equitable distribu- 
tion of covering the expenses of govern- 
ment or good relations between workers 
and employers. 

The obvious way to think of the 
embodiment, which is the second ele- 
ment, is to say that certain things have 
to be done to achieve the idée. Grocery 
stores are institutions developed to 
ichieve the idée of food distribution. 
Mortgages are the institutions developed 
to achieve the idée of credit purchasing. 
“As society develops,’ Messner remarks, 
“these ends and functions tend to pro- 
mote the formation of social organi- 
zations about them.’ 

This is not, of course, a simple, uni- 
linear progress. The whole evolution of 
an institution may require years or 
centuries (though so long a period 
would cover many different develop- 
ments). There will be many different, 
and sometimes, conflicting, influences 
bearing upon the growth, many false 
starts, many detours. 

The development of our Constitution 
vould be an example of a swiftly-con- 
summated institutional growth; the 
modern American family or factory 


* Ibid., p. 180. 
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would be examples of slower, infinitely 
more complex evolutions. 


Some Aspects Universal 

Some institutions, it can be re- 
marked parenthetically, which are ex- 
pressions of natural exigencies will 
have a common and unchanging ele- 
ment. This unchanging element seems 
to be the basis of the jus gentinm. Men 
will largely concur in the first and most 
essential understanding of their com- 
mon nature. It is when they elaborate 
these first approximations into an in- 
stitution that they begin to diverge on 
many details. 

Our first principle here is St. Thomas’ 
dictum that people rightly accom- 
modate the application of the natural 
law to themselves, “each state deter- 
mines what is good for it.” Given a 
right objective, the people work out for 
themselves and within the framework 
of their culture, the way in which they 
will achieve that objective. Any in- 
stitution, to have validity and perma- 
nence, must be by and of and for a 
people. An American sociologist has 
recently given apt expression to this 
truth. He asserts that 

the efficacy and operation of institutions, 

as well as their origins, ultimately rests 

with the groups which establish them 
and carry them out in their social be- 
havior. Institutions, therefore, are de- 
pendent upon the probability that certain 
established norms of social interaction 
are present within and between groups.5 


Applied to Economic Reform 

We can see, then, what feasibility 
means with respect to social institu- 
tions. We can get some idea of the 
type of question we must ask about any 
plan of vocational organization. We 
would have to ask whether the people 
are ready to go so far? Are they pre- 
pared to go in the way proposed? Will 
5 Gerard de Gre, “Freedom and _ Social 

Structures,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 11 (October, 1946) 531. 
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the proposal clash with other institu- 
tions? 

Social acceptability is time-bound 
and space-bound. What is useful, 
necessary or efficacious for one country 
at one time need not be applicable to 
other countries, or even to the same 
country in different circumstances. The 
But they 
in- 


essential values are the same. 
must be achieved by different 
stitutions. 

One society may embody an idea in 
a more simple institution than another. 
Factors affecting such decisions will be 
chiefly the question of homogeneity of 
the people as to one or other of such 
factors as nationality, religion, class 
structure, education, political convic- 
tions, distribution, past and 
present cultural levels. Again, it may 
be that either the temperament of a 
people is against proliferation of group 
effort through elaborate structures 
(they simply prefer to do things for 
themselves), or that experience of fail- 
ures at highly sophisticated organization 
has made a nation cautious and inclined 
to simpler approaches and those that 


income 


are well on the safe side of liberty. 


Must Spring from People 


Messner® insists upon the evolution- 
ary character of institutional growth. 
Any particular social order, with its 
complex institutions and principles is 
the product of historical processes 
which cannot be abruptly exchanged 
for new ones, like cast-off garments. 
We can’t just wipe out old institutions 
and build from the ground up, accord- 
ing to elaborately-developed but in- 
feasible specifications. We must dis- 
criminate, must remove only what is 
functionally bad, and conserve and 
strengthen what is good, introduce what 
is needed and socially feasible. 

Our economic order must grow. We 
dare not attempt to impose or super- 


8 [bid., p. 263. 
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It must grow by 
evolution. Evolution that may be 
directed, and guided, but evolution, 
nevertheless. Each step in the progress 
toward economic order must be tested 
by the very pragmatic criterion: Does 
it work? Is it feasible? 

Such a criterion does not in any sense 
make us pragmatists, ruled by ex- 
pediency. Pragmatism is an_ ethical 
(and epistomological) philosophy which 
attempts to determine the goodness of 
ends (and the truth of propositions) 
by the norm of practicability. The 
criterion we are discussing has nothing 
to do with ends, goals, objectives. It 
is concerned rather with the selection 
of means to reach goals which have 
been found good by other—and superior 
—criteria. 

Pragmatism attempts to concern it- 
self with goals; our criterion, merely 
with means. It is one thing to deter- 
mine that Colorado is a good place for 
my vacation, another to select U. S. 40 
as the road to drive in getting there. 
When we ask, “Does it work?” about a 
proposal for social reform, we are ask- 
ing, in effect, “Will it get us to what 
we have already decided is a good goal?” 

If it does work, then it can be al- 
lowed to solidify into social habit, into 
a developed institution. Each step in 
the progress thus becomes a plateau 
from which further upward advance 
can be pushed. Existing institutions— 
collective bargaining, for instance—can 
be exploited for all the possibility they 
offer of being the organizational frame- 
work for the functions we think are 
needed. They should not be destroyed 
merely because we think we have some- 
thing better. On the contrary, every 
existing institution that can be used, 
should be used. 

There may be times when society is 
so badly disorganized that a drastic 
change must be legislated and a people 
forced to accommodate themselves to 
new forms. But there is recent experi- 
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impose it by a law. 
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ence to make us question the wisdom 


even of that. Besides there is certainly 
no such situation in the United States 
today, and so radical a method of re- 
form not only is not in order but would 
likely prove disastrous for the rightful 
elf-development of a free people. 


Pius XI Stresses Idea 
This supremely important principle, 
which we have made a radical criterion 
for evaluating proposals of social re- 
form, has been emphasized by Pius XI. 
\c one point, when he is speaking ex- 
plicitly of vocational groups in 
Ouadragesimo Anno, ” he says: 
“We are content, therefore, to emphasize 
this one point: not only is man free to 
institute these unions [Pius is not speak- 
ing here of trade unions in our tradition- 
al sense of the term, but of vocational 
unions which include all who are engaged 
the same trade or profession] which 
are of a private character, but he is free 
to adopt such organization and such rules 
is may best conduce to the attainment of 
their respective objects.” 
And at another point® in the same 
discussion, he insists: 
It is hardly necessary to note that what 
o XIII taught concerning the form of 
political government can, in due measure, 
applied also to vocational groups. Here, 
0, men may choose whatever form they 
please, provided that both justice and the 
common good be taken into account. 
Finally, in Divini Redemptoris,® he 
returns to the same point to say that 
the development of vocational groups 
1 ee nf 4 
will be “under forms adapted to dif- 
ferent places and circumstances.” 


[ 


+ 


Only Human Way 


This, then, is the basic criterion: is a 
proposal feasible? Does it fit the people, 
their culture, their traditions, their 
present institutions? This criterion is 
of radical importance not only because 
an attempt to impose institutions upon 

N. 87. 


Ihid., n. 86. 
N. 54. 
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people is doomed ultimately to failure 
(at least outside a totalitarian regime), 
but because it is an unhuman way of 
proceeding. 

In the context of law, A.D. Lindsay 
has said much the same thing clearly 
and emphatically: 

In a democratic society at least, laws, if 
they are to be successful, must rest largely 
upon consent. The force behind govern- 
ment can do something, but not very much. 
If laws are to be effectively obeyed, their 
demands cannot go much beyond what 
people are prepared to do. Successful law- 
making therefore demands an understand- 
ing of the ways and the willingness of 
ordinary people.) 


There is an economic aspect to our 
criterion of feasibility. But it is im- 
portant enough to require separate 
treatment as a distinct criterion of 
economic rationality in evaluating pro- 
posals of socio-economic reform. Here 
we can only say that the criterion asks 
two questions of any proponent of 
corporate order: “Do you know what 
you are buying?” “Do you know what 
we, who are to foot the bill, are to pay 
for it?” 

The end of economy is, after all, to 
reduce the scarce resources of the earth 
to the use of men. Any 
economic system will have to submit 
itself to the test of its efficiency. True, 
there are other questions to be asked 
about an economic system. Its purpose 
isn’t only to produce a big pie, but to 
produce it in a fitting way (and with 
no bad social by-products)—and to 
distribute it equitably. 


sOcio- 


Efficient and Human 

An economic system of high but 
ruthless and inhuman inefficiency is not 
a human economic system. We recog- 
nize that. On the other hand, there 
can be pitfalls of disillusionment in get- 
10 The Modern Democratic State, Oxford, 

1947, pp. 274-75. 
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ting so absorbed in organizing a fitting 
social system of production that the 
system gets in the way of solid produc- 
tive effort. People who find their 
standard of living falling off will not 
easily reconcile themselves to the social 
substitute of a satisfactory work re- 
lationship. 

May we not interpret the words of 
Pius XII to the Semaine Sociale de 
France of 1947 in this light? In his 
letter to Charles Flory, he wrote:'! 

. . . We should like for our part to 


emphasize a point on which sensible men 
today are generally agreed, namely, that 


11 Catholic Mind, 45 (November, 1947) 
683. See also the address of Pius XII 
to the Fribourg Union and the Saint 
Gall Union, June 3, 1950, op. cit., 48 
(August, 1950) 507. 





the highly important question of dividing 
up the “so-called product” has by now re- 


ceived sufficient treatment. A more urgent 
problem requires our immediate attention, 
We must make sure that goods are ayail- 
able for the use of men, and in increasing 
quantities. In a word, production is the 
problem of the hour. (Italics inserted.) 
Production is the problem of the 


hour. 

No more, surely, than we does Pius 
intend to stress the economic criterion 
to the exclusion of social goals. More- 
over, he is emphatic that some form of 
corporate organization will prove high- 
ly productive.'* And so are we. 

12 The idea is emphasized in both addresses 
cited in n. 11 above. See also his ad- 
dress to the Congress of International 
Exchange, March 7, 1948, op. cit., 46 
(July, 1948) 421. 





Evolutionary Social Reform 


Social criticism must be realistically-minded. It must bear in mind 
the fact that any particular social order, with its complex institutions and 
principles, is the product of historical processes and that it cannot be 
simply exchanged for new ones like cast-off garments without immense 


detriment to the social good. 


If the essential functions of the social order are to continue, this 
order can be integrated only by a process of development and not by a 
simple switching over to ideologically-formed systems. 


JOHANN MESSNER 


SOCIAL ORDER 
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A revised version of an address given 
by an outstanding industrial relations 
counsellor to personnel representatives 
at the Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 


HUMAN LABUR RELATIONS 


Theoretical vs. Practical Approaches 


A. A. Ahner 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HEN I SPEAK somewhat disparag- 
W ingly of what I call theoretical 
labor relations, I do not want to be 
understood as disdaining the scientific 
study of labor relations or as failing to 
appreciate the value of scholarly work 
in this or any other field. In labor re- 
lations all of us, whether we realize it 
or not, have our theories; and the the- 
ories are as good as the knowledge and 
experience upon which they rest. When 
[ say, “theoretical” labor relations, I 
am referring only to some erroneous 
but widely-held views about the way 
labor relations are actually conducted 
or should be conducted. 

Let us look first at the process of 
negotiation. The theoretical view of 
collective bargaining has it that a com- 
mittee from management and a com- 
mittee from the union get together 
around a table—with the size of com- 
mittees some unions and some companies 
use, the table would be large enough to 
accommodate all of King Arthur’s 
knights. At any rate, the theory sup- 
poses that they all get around a table; 
then the union candidly presents its re- 
quests, and the company with equal 
candor makes its answer. After that the 
study of the economics of the situation 
begins. And when both sides have been 
convinced by the facts of the situation, 
an agreement is reached; thereupon all 
depart in peace, friendship and perfect 
accord, 
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Hidden Ball Tactics 

Now, that is the way some people 
think negotiations take place or think 
they should take place. But what hap- 
pens? 

The company has its preliminary 
caucus and tries to guess what the 
union really wants and how little it 
can be made to accept. The union has 
its caucus and tries to decide how far 
the company can be made to go. 

The parties meet and the jockeying 
begins. The union asks for much more 
than it hopes to get. The company of- 
fers much less than it hopes will be ac- 
cepted. And the higgling may continue 
for days without either side actually 
knowing the mind of the other. 


Both Present “Facts” 


The company presents what it con- 
siders the economics of the situation. 
And the union is totally unimpressed. 
In some cases it honestly believes (and 
in other cases it acts as though it be- 
lieves) that the company’s “facts” have 
no relation to the truth. 

The union in turn offers its array of 
statistics. The asked-for wage should be 
granted because, for example, the cost 
of living has risen. And the company 
solemnly and carefully responds: Since 
1947 (or 1948 or 1949) wages have 
outstripped prices. Is the Denver City 
Hall higher than the Empire State 
Building? From sea level, yes. The com- 
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parative height of wages and prices de- 
pends on the dates chosen for the com- 
parison. The union chooses one set of 
dates, the company another; and the 
arguments (or should we say, the nego- 
tiations) continue. 

Inexorably, the march of time, like 
March 15, sets a deadline. The termina- 
tion date of the agreement is at hand. 
A new agreement is reached, because 
labor agreements, like income declara- 
tions, finally must be made. But unfor- 
tunately, the agreement, too often, is 
looked upon by neither party as an 
equitable and mutually advantageous 
bargain. Too often it reflects only the 
weight of economic power at the mo- 
ment. Too often the parties sign the 
agreement and leave the conference 
with the secret determination of getting 
even when the power pendulum swings 
back. This may be an exaggeration, but 
it comes closer to representing the ac- 
tual picture than what I have called the 
theoretical concept of labor relations. 


Agreements from Understanding 


Now, there are other ways of con- 
ducting negotiations when there is genu- 
ine confidence and mutual respect on 
both sides. There are some organizations 
and some unions whose history of hon- 
esty and integrity on both sides is such 
that a representative of management 
and a representative of the union can 
pin-point the crucial issues long before 
negotiations begin. They can exchange 
candid statements about the positions 
of their principals and may find that 
the expectations of both coincide. They 
may be able to work out the rough out- 
line of an agreement long before cus- 
tomary negotiations begin. 

I am not talking about “deals” in any 
collusive sense. I don’t think that deals 
made with a representative who fails to 
be a true advocate for his people are 
ever healthy for a company. They 
merely generate bitterness and dissatis- 
faction which in the end prove costly. 
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I am speaking of a candid exchange of 
information and genuine presentation of 
“best offers” by two representatives of 
the parties who have full confidence in 
each other’s integrity. 


The kind of situation of which I am 
talking is one which unfortunately js 
rare, but usually can be developed if 
the company will take the initiative. 
But confidence and respect can only be 
purchased by the kind of consistent sin- 
cerity and candor which merits confi- 
dence. 


Management Often Sets Spirit 

It is often said that a company gets 
the kind of labor relations it deserves, 
Like all generalizations, this is only a 
part-truth. But, especially in these mat- 
ters I am talking about, the company 
usually gets the kind of labor relations 
it deserves. If it isn’t sincere and can- 
did, it cannot expect to be believed. 
What I am saying very simply is that 
sincerity, a prime condition for satis- 
factory labor relations, automatically 
excludes the “‘slick” and “smart” labor 
relations director. 

Now, again, I don’t want to be mis- 
understood. I am not suggesting that 
sincerity and candor, even the simplicity 
of the dove, is sufficient. It must be 
coupled with an awareness of all the 
elements in the situation and especially 
with an awareness of the problems of 
the union and even the union represen- 
tative. It is easy for management peo- 
ple to misunderstand completely the po- 
sition of a union officer. 

Management typically is a monarchy. 
Policy comes down from the top. The 
executive must satisfy only his supe- 
riors. But the union officer represents a 
democracy. He holds elective office. He 
must satisfy the vast body of his con- 
stituents. He may be confronted with 
political, factional, or racial problems 
or that stupidity and suspicion which 
reflects ignorance and even illiteracy. 
There are many things which he might 
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regard as sound proposals which he 
could not accept because his members 
are unprepared to accept them. An able 
company representative will not put a 
union official in that position. Or, if it 
is necessary for the company to take a 
position which the union membership 
unwillingly accepts, it must be clear 
that it is the company, not the union 
representative, who takes the position. 


Must Aid Union Representative 
The kind of labor relations of which 


I am speaking also has its elements of 
danger. And the danger lies precisely in 
this area—that a representative of a 
union, because he has been put in pos- 
session of all the facts, may be inclined 
to agree to a company proposal which 
the membership will not accept. This a 
company should never permit. It must 
be aware even of the equality of com- 
munications within the union. And it 
must see to it one way or another that 
the membership has become sufficiently 
acquainted with the facts in the situa- 
tion that a majority, however un- 
willingly, will give firm consent to an 
agreement despite the fact that it may 
be disappointing. Genuine worker dis- 
satisfaction with their union spells bad 
worker morale, and bad morale is the 
company’s concern. 

Of course, communications between 
the union and its members is the union’s 
business, and it must be left the union’s 
business. But where there exists the 
kind of understanding of which I am 
speaking, the company can and should 
take whatever steps may be necessary 
in assisting union officers with their 
communications problems. 


Administering Contract 


But let us look now not at the proc- 
ess of negotiations but at the routine 
administration of an agreement, and 
let us speak again of the theoretical and 
the practical approach. 

The kind of theoretical approach 
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which I am talking about looks at a 
union’s grievance, and in a_ logical, 
analytical fashion asks whether or not 
the grievance has merit. It assumes 
that every grievance is a logical formu- 
lation of some specific attitude or 
situation. 

Now, the practical approach to labor 
relations begins with the knowledge 
that people only rarely formulate their 
emotional attitudes in a truly logical 
fashion. We know from our own ex- 
perience that the grievances which oc- 
cur in our daily relationships, even in 
our family relationships, are not the 
logical formulation of an objective 
situation. 

When a wife who has had a trying 
day with the children complains be- 
cause her husband insists upon reading 
the paper when he comes home at night, 
it would be quite foolish for a marriage 
counsellor to inquire whether the hus- 
band’s ten minutes with the paper 
violated the basic provisions of the mar- 
riage contract. Anybody with any 
sense knows that the paper was an oc- 
casion which the wife seized to give ex- 
pression to irritations which were re- 
lated to entirely other incidents. 


Evaluate Grievances 


Now, a labor relations director with 
any sense who begins to receive com- 
plaints which are obviously without 
intrinsic merit does not merely toss 
them aside. He begins to ask what the 
trouble really is. He begins not merely 
to listen to people but to pay attention 
to them. When we pay attention to 
people long enough, they reveal what 
really is wrong. And the successful 
labor relations man in the plant must 
pay attention to people. He must be 
aware that a plant is much more than an 
orderly array of machines and of people 
to attend the machines. He is always 
aware that it is a human organization, 
that it is a cooperative society, and he 
is asking what is hindering and what 
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will promote sustained cooperation. He 
is aware of men as men, and of the 
needs of men both for individual self- 
expression and for social satisfaction. 


Find Grievance Sources 


There is an old story about the cafe- 
teria manager in the industrial plant 
who heard that there were general com- 
plaints about the food. He called in 
people and asked them what they 
thought of the food. They told him, 
and what they told him wasn’t com- 
plimentary. He asked their suggestions 
about improvement, and then proceeded 
to do precisely nothing, because there 
was nothing he could do. A week later 
he called in the same people and asked 
them how they liked the food. They 
said it was much improved. I hope that 
no one will quote me as suggesting this 
method as standard procedure for 
grievances. I am merely illustrating 
the fact that many grievances have no 
basic relation to the incident or situa- 
tion which is seized to give some ex- 





pression to a more general and often 
unformulated dissatisfaction. How 
often do we accurately identify or even 
realize the bases of many of our atti- 
tudes? 

But we must avoid the other extreme. 
The good labor relations man, like the 
fire department, answers all alarms. 
Sometimes there is a fire. All I am say- 
ing is: we must try to find out what 
the grievance really is and stay with it 
until we do find out. 

One final thought: Management can 
never be complacent about labor re- 
lations. It can never quit working at 
them. As soon as businessmen begin to 
be satisfied with their labor relations, 
they begin to feel that now worker 
problems can take care of themselves. 
If a businessman begins to pay little 
attention to people, before long they be- 
come convinced that he doesn’t think 
they are worth his attention. Then he 
will discover quickly enough that his 
labor relations are not as good as he 
thought they were. 
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Ic is plain to all that our boldest inventions turn irresistibly to our 
destruction for the simple reason that no moral purpose is present to 
guide them either when they are conceived or when they are applied. In 
Europe, at any rate, the result of the technological revolution has been to 
destroy, without replacing, the old social framework; to create “the 
masses” which is to say, human collectivities that are devoid of organic 


structure or necessity. 
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QUESTIUNS FUR TOMURRUW 


Comments on the Council of Economic Advisers’ Annual Review 


Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


tee ANNUAL Economic Review by 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
certainly contains nothing startling. 
The principal facts which the report 
narrates are known at least in bulk to 
even the moderately informed reader of 
the headlines. We have had a com- 
plete “recovery” from the “‘recession” 
of 1949. The years 1945-1950 have 
seen a great increase in productive ca- 
pacity. 

“We now stand at the close of a 
decade of intensive economic growth, 
while in 1940 we were just emerging 
from ten years of depression and par- 
tial recovery. Our total national out- 
put, in real terms, is more than 50 per 
cent higher than it was ten years ago. 
Our industrial output is 70 per cent 
higher. Our agricultural production is 
25 per cent higher. Our labor force 
is larger by more than 8 million peo- 
ple, and the actual number at work 
and consequently absorbing training 
and skill is nearly 13 million higher.” 
(page 61) “By almost every avail- 
able measurement, our current produc- 
tive strength has far surpassed that of 
a decade ago. Total per capita out- 
put of consumption goods in 1950 was 
roughly 30 per cent higher than in 
1940; in the case of consumer durables 
alone, per capita output was probably 
about three-fourths higher.” (page 63) 


Better Prepared Than in 1941 


By reason of these changes and sim- 
ilar progress in other areas, we again 
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In examining the Annual Review of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers Father Dempsey finds some 
points that give grounds for disquietude. 


approach “the shock of armed con- 
flict” better equipped in some respects 
than we were in 1941. By the same 
token, prosperity creates its own ob- 
stacles to mobilization; resources are 
specified and contracted for; the labor 
force is not only not mobile but is 
largely committed to acceptable work. 
Large new defense enterprises will have 
to bid men and supplies away from cur- 
rent uses. There are no pools of un- 
employed about the country to be ab- 
sorbed. 

The difficulty of writing and there- 
fore of reviewing such a report can be 
borne out by two items. “Between 
1944 and 1946 the total labor force 
(including the armed forces) declined 
from 65.9 to 60.8 million or by about 
§ million. Over the same period the 
decline in the armed forces was about 
8 million; thus there was an increase of 
about 3 million in the civilian labor 
force, although many women and old- 
er people left the labor force, and 
many veterans resumed their educations 
instead of looking for jobs.” (page 57) 
Here we have a movement involving 
at a minimum 8 million people and 
probably beyond 10 or even 11 if those 
who retired from the labor force and 
the veterans at school are taken into 
account. 


Hard to Interpret Changes 


Even granting that those were extra- 
ordinary times, this was an enormous 
shift in employment, and it emphasizes 
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very dramatically how difficult it is 
to arrive at a definition of the labor 
force and therefore a definition of em- 
ployment which is satisfactory for all 
purposes. In the year 1949, which is 
characterized as a year of recession, 
there was a period of about 3 months 
in which unemployment moved from 
3.8 per cent of the total civilian labor 
force to 6.4 per cent and later to 7.6 
per cent. Quoted in percentages these 
numbers look very impressive and 
might (or might not) imply some rad- 
ical factor at work in the economy. 
Actually the last jump could probably 
be accounted for in some measure by 
the decisions of boys who would nor- 
mally have gone to college but who did 
not do so because of dubious draft sta- 
tus. 

In an economy as large and as pros- 
perous as ours there are at least 3 mil- 
lion persons who are marginal work- 
ers not from the standpoint of indus- 
try and the measurement of output but 
from their own point of view. They 
are willing to work when things are 
just right for them. But if things are 
not just right, it is not absolutely nec- 
essary for them to work. 


Result of Government Action 


The second example concerns the ef- 
fect of government fiscal action on the 
economy. In the course of the year 
1950, “the force which directly sus- 
tained the rapid advance in economic 
activity during the third quarter was 
civilian demand, buttressed by rising 
civilian income, but without any ex- 
traordinary increment from govern- 
ment sources. Producers were making 
goods for civilians, and not for defense, 
when they pushed up the industrial 
production index 6.6 per cent between 
July and August, and continued to 
carry it forward, although less rapidly, 
during the next two months.” (page 
37) On the other hand, when speak- 
ing of government tax collection the 
report states “the counter-inflationary 
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impact of the surplus on the expansion 
in economic activity was lost in the 
effect of the large amounts of contracts 
placed both by government and by 
consumers and business acting in antic- 
ipation of an enlarged defense pro- 
gram. The accelerated pace of eco- 
nomic activity after the outbreak of 
the Korean war was in fact largely due 
to the actual and anticipated increase 
in defense activities of the govern- 
ment.” (page 160) These two state- 
ments are not essentially contradictory 
but unless one reads them with the 
utmost care it is difficult to understand 
how the upswing in the third quarter 
was in no way due to impact from the 
government sector and was at the same 
time, even on the part of the civilians, 
due to the placing of government con- 
tracts and the assurance of even larger 
government contracts. 


Disturbing Aspects 


The review is unsatisfactory and dis- 
quieting in two major respects: One is 
the emphasis on “‘stabilization;” the 
other is the failure in spite of some 
rhetorical introductory paragraphs to 
face the inflationary issue in any realis- 
tic fashion. 

Stabilization as an economic 
might almost be defined now as an at- 
tempt on somebody’s part to maintain 
some status quo which has lost its 
economic justification. 'When business 
is in trouble, as in 1929, the govern- 
ment is asked to “‘stabilize” the bond 
market. When the farmers are in 
trouble, the government is asked to 
“stabilize” farm prices. And when 
labor is having difficulties, the govern- 
ment is asked to “stabilize” wages. 
Stability in itself, unless very carefully 
defined, is not a particularly desirable 
characteristic of an economy. We must 
be certain that it is a dynamic stability 
with enormous capacity for internal 
and external adjustment such as the 
human body has. The fact that the 
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Committee selects the notion of sta- 
bility as one of the central and re- 
current themes when discussing eco- 
nomic policies for defense, at once 
creates an apprehension of unrealistic 
policies. 

In facing the type of enemy that we 
do and the kind of resources that are 
needed properly to defend ourselves, 
the boys in Korea are not the only ones 
who are going to get hurt. Action and 
mobility are for the present much more 
important objectives than stability. 
Someone has remarked now that for 
about a year the thinking of the Ameri- 
can people has been way ahead of the 
government and that the people would 
be willing to make sacrifices if they 
believed that the sacrifices would yield 
the desired results. This is the tone 
‘vhich the people expect and wish and 
inderstand and not talk of a “‘sta- 
bility” which common sense _ tells 
everyone we have no reason to expect. 


Problem of Inflation 


The second important area in which 
the review fails to create in the reader 
a sense of realistic grappling with grave 
problems is in the matter of inflation. 
Appropriate deep bows are made in the 
direction of the problem. “The eco- 
nomy is now and has been for some 
time in the throes of a serious inflation.” 
“Inflation is the principal threat to 
economic stability. Earlier in this re- 
view we depicted the enormous infla- 
tionary sources which grow out of the 
expanding defense program, and which 
have already begun to march even be- 
fore that program has gotten into high 
gear. The control of inflation is much 
more difficult than the expansion of 
production. The release of productive 
effort is gratifying in itself. The pre- 
ponderant bulk of American production 
and production expansion will come 
through private initiative with no more 
than general guidance from govern- 
ment. But the imposition of harsh re- 
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straints goes against the grain and re- 
quires all of us to do things we would 
very much rather not do. The reasons 
for a mighty productive effort are more 
or less self-explanatory; but to succeed 
with controls requires a constant effort 
toward the enlargement of public 
understanding.” (page 98) 


Need Higher Taxes 


The fact that taxes were too low in 
the last war is admitted; “‘it is generally 
recognized that taxes were much lower 
than they could and should have been 
during the last war.” “The Council 
believes it to be of great importance to 
the future of the country that the firm 
and continuing policy of the govern- 
ment be to pay through taxation for 
the entire cost of the defense program 
at present and contemplated levels. The 
reasons are clear and convincing. First, 
paying for the defense program out of 
current taxes largely offsets the in- 
flationary pressures resulting from in- 
creased government expenditures. Tax- 
ation is superior to other methods of 
holding down spending by consumers 
and businesses. It does not rely on 
voluntary action. It does not interfere 
with the flexibility of market adjust- 
ments. It avoids the increase of debt 
and obviates the danger that inflationary 
pressures of expenditures will not be 
offset at the time of borrowing or may 
arise at some later date. 

“Second, paying through current 
taxes distributes the burden immediately 
in a manner in which the Congress de- 
termines it should be distributed, not 
unpredictably and unfairly through in- 
flation. When we pay as we go, those 
who serve in the armed forces will not 
have to pay taxes for increased debt 
service and debt retirement after they 
return to civilian life. 

“Third, there is no economic ad- 
vantage in postponing taxes through 
borrowing, for the economic burden 
of the defense effort must be borne 
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currently regardless of the manner 
in which the expeditures are financed. 


It is not the imposition of taxes to pay 
for defense that creates the economic 
burden of defense, and it is an illusion 
to think that through borrowing, the 
Nation can escape or postpone paying 
the bill. 


‘Fourth, the tax load required to fi- 
nance a defense program of the size now 
contemplated would not be unduly 
heavy at anticipated economic levels.” 
(page 102) 


Inflationary Danger of Debt 


In the face of these obvious truths 
we have the following reservations. 
“Policies of debt management can make 
an important contribution to the suc- 
cess or failure of our stabilization ob- 
jective for the defense period and after- 
wards. The public debt today is more 
than five times as large as it was at the 
beginning of the defense financing per- 
iod prior to World War II. It com- 
prises approximately one-half of the 
total debt of the country and consti- 
tutes a large portion of the assets of all 
the major investor classes of the coun- 
try. Operations affecting the pub- 
lic debt have repercussions which are 
felt throughout every sector of the 
economy. 

“It is of major importance for the 
maintenance of economic stability that 
the public debt be bought and held by 
nonbank investors. Bank purchases of 
government securities are accompanied 
by an expansion of bank credit. Un- 
der present conditions, it is even more 
important than during World War II 
that the maximum amount of debt, in- 


cluding both new and_ refunding 
issues, be sold to and held by the non- 
bank public. We believe that the 


Treasury should continue to use every 
effort to expand government security 
holdings of nonbank investors, particu- 
larly individuals. 
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“An important objective of debt 
management policy has been the main- 
tenance of an orderly public market 
for United States securities. A stable 
and confident situation in the market 
for Federal securities is particularly 
important during a period of large mili- 
tary expenditures when new and heavy 
demands will have to be made on the 
Nation’s financial system.” (page 107) 


Unrealistic Attitude 


One curious point must still be noted. 
As long ago as September, 1950, busi- 
ness and labor were ready for contracts 
and controls. Great inefficiencies in 
business and inequities to labor resulted 
from the failure to channel the wait- 
ing resources. There was even definite 
frictional unemployment in some cen- 
ters. On February 1, we had one blan- 
ket price and wage order and a few 
priority and allocation orders. In view 
of these facts the section devoted to 
“The Need for Speed” seems ironic. 


In a word, the report does not face 
the economic music that the drums 
are playing. This is no time to be talk- 
ing of “stabilization” and “an orderly 
public market for United States securi- 
ties” which has meant that the Reserve 
Board worked for the Treasury to create 
a market at the government’s own 
price and interest rate but to the great 
damage of the dollar. 


The report should have presented the 
brutal realities of our economic pic- 
ture and made it clear that for the im- 
mediate future, the price of liberty is 
a definitely reduced standard of living. 


We are going to pay higher taxes out of 
the same incomes and still buy bonds, 
not out of bank credit but out of 
further cuts into the same incomes of 
ordinary households. We will work 
longer hours and be more efficient every 
hour. And the American people are 
ready for it. Sweet assurances from high 
places are pleasant reading in the Krem- 
lin. 
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An outstanding lay intellectual of 
Australia reviews the joint teachings of 
one of the most socially vocal hierarch- 
ies of the present-day Catholic Church. 


SULIAL ATTTTUUES UF THE 
AUSTRALIAN HIERARCHY 


Eleven Outstanding Documents Examined 


Frank Maher 


Newman College, University of Melbourne, Australia 


1. The Background 


N APRIL, 1940, the Australian bishops 

agreed to a suggestion made by a 
group of laymen that there should be 
issued every year from the National 
Secretariat of Catholic Action a state- 
ment on some aspect of social justice. 
The purpose of these annual statements 
was to give a lead to the Catholics of 
the nation on the issues engaging pub- 
lic opinion in a given year. The Epis- 
copal Committee on Catholic Action 
began the series in 1940 with a general 
treatment of fundamental principles en- 
titled Bishops’ Statement on Social 
Justice. This has been followed by a 
series of statements under the following 
titles: 


1941—Justice Now 

1942—For Freedom 

1943—Pattern for Peace 
1944—The Family 

1945—The Land Is Your Business 
1946—Social Security 

1947—Peace in Industry 
1948—Socialization 

1949—Education 

1950—Morality in Public Life 


It should be remarked that only five 
come with the direct authority of the 
Australian hierarchy: these are the first 


General Statement, and those on Peace 


in Industry, Socialization, Education 
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and Morality in Public Life. The others 
are stated to have been published “with 
the formal approval of the Episcopal 
Committee on Catholic Action.” This 
formal approval indicates that there is 
nothing in the statements which is con- 
trary to faith or morals and that it is 
in line with the general trend of Cath- 
olic social thought. It does not bind 
Catholics to any of the applications of 
social policy which are contained there- 
in. In fact, these statements are based 
on the work of priests and laymen, 
submitted to the Bishops’ committee 
and guaranteed by that committee to 
be based on sound principles. Hence, 
they carry at least a _ semi-official 
weight. 
Need for Concreteness 

The reason for this procedure was 
that if social principles are to be under- 
stood and are to be effectively applied 
at any given time in any given coun- 
try to a precise situation, Catholic 
statements must deal with the detailed 
aspects of the local situation. If they 
remain at too remote a height they are 
a relatively useless guide for the ordi- 
nary man, who, by himself, is quite in- 
capable of seeing what is to be done. 
Yet he needs also to be informed of 
Catholic social thought generally in re- 
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spect of this or that precise policy, and 
not left to work it all out for himself 
from papal encyclicals. (Any one who 
has had extensive experience in con- 
ducting study groups on social ques- 
tions will have realized the difficulcy 
of using the social encyclicals as a text 
for study by laymen.) 

On the other hand, it would not be 
possible or prudent for the bishops to 
commit themselves officially on those 
points of social tension (or conflict) 
upon which Catholics might well take 
different views in good faith. There- 
fore, the above arrangement was 
adopted, so that the rank and file of the 
laity, upon reading one of these state- 
ments, could feel that they had a pretty 
reliable lead on the current issue as a 
whole: firstly, because it was guaran- 
teed to be based on sound doctrine; and 
secondly, because it was the work of 
experts who had thoroughly studied the 
situation. 

Freedom Safeguarded 

However, if they felt that one or 
other of the practical, social or eco- 
nomic methods proposed as a means of 
realizing a desirable objective was not 
feasible, then they were free to propose 
other procedures. (With the statements 
on Peace in Industry, Socialization, 
Education and Morality in Public Life, 
these considerations did not apply: the 
fuller weight of authority was felt to 
be desirable. ) 

Whatever method be employed, these 
annual statements have proved a most 
convenient and satisfactory method of 
teaching social doctrine in such a way 
that the Catholic public understands 
what is really at stake. It is not sur- 
prising that in the 10 years since the 
first statement appeared, some 1,800,- 
000 copies have been sold in the country 
—and this in a population of about half 
a million adult Catholics, scattered over 
an area as big as the United States. The 
secular press features the annual state- 
ments, and they have been widely 
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praised by public men of all parties, 
This manner of presenting social doc- 
trine represents, then, an experiment 
which has been highly successful. 


Encourage Social Experiments 


It is perhaps not in every country 
that such an experiment could be made: 
but Australia is a land much given to 
social adventures. There is no mention 
in Abbé Robert Kothen’s book, La Pen- 
sée et L’Action Sociale des Catholiques 
about Australian social developments 
under Christian influence, but no Aus- 
tralian would be surprised at this. He 
knows that what has gone on in Aus- 
tralia in the past has influenced world 
development very little. (Yet perhaps 
the world does not realize how many 
interesting ventures made in Australia 
in the last hundred years have been im- 
itated in other countries. The Torrens 
system of land registration, secret bal- 
lots, votes for women, adult franchise, 
family allowances, minimum wage, old 
age pensions were well established insti- 
tutions in Australia before most coun- 
tries had got round to considering them 
seriously. ) 

It must be remembered that Aus- 
tralians, like Americans, are the de- 
scendants of independent pioneering 
stock, including many men who re- 
belled against unjust conditions in their 
own countries and were deported to 
the new world as a penalty. The Aus- 
tralian settlers, though 90 per cent 
British in origin, left Britain not be- 
cause of positive persecution at home, 
but either because the adventurous 
types found life dull or the ambitious 
sought new opportunities or those who 
disliked “hierarchy” wanted a society in 
which all would be equal. 

Their ranks were reinforced by those 
of convicts, some of whom had been 
deported for trivial offenses against 
property, or (as with the Irish) for 
open rebellion, and later by fierce po- 
litical radicals, Chartists and Utopian 
Socialists who after 1840 had despaired 
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of realizing their aspirations in the Old 
Country. (American Catholics who 
are interested in this development and 
background of the Catholic Church in 
Australia should read the splendid 
study by an Australian priest-editor, 
a former student of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington—Australia: The 
Catholic Chapter, by James Murtagh, 
Sheed & Ward, New York.) 


Tradition of Democracy 


In this new country there was to 
be no hereditary aristocracy, no ancient 
traditions, no customary respect for 
authority. It was a society of gold 
miners, land-breaking farmers and rug- 
ged, simple capitalism. Certainly each 
man was as good as his neighbour, knew 
it and said so. Therefore there were 
few inhibitions on reforms that ap- 
peared attractive in theory but which 
in Europe might have been held up 
by many conservative interests (often 
wisely conservative). In Australia, de- 
mocracy was taken for granted by all. 
No powerful millionaire class has 
arisen, although there are some fairly 
strong capitalist groups, especially those 
based on lead, coal and steel. 

The Australian citizen had a certain 
mild contempt for the Old World and 
its effete systems and was certainly 
not inclined to wait until some new 
idea had proved itself in Europe be- 
fore he would adopt it. A favorite 
Australian saying is—“T’ll give it a go.” 
Sometimes this amounts to a very rash 
undertaking but, then, Australians are 
born gamblers. In a country of ex- 
tremes of climate, where long droughts 
are followed by calamitous floods, 
where nature is often extremely bounti- 
ful, often very harsh, where a man 
may strike gold and become wealthy 
overnight, it is not surprising that life 
should appear a gamble or that another 
current phrase for a man trying to de- 
cide on a course of action is: “Well, 
it’s Sydney or the bush,” meaning, 
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“This will make or break me, but I 
don’t care.” 


Vigorous Catholic Minority 


We should realize that about a quar- 
ter of Australians are Catholics and 
most of the Catholics are Irish in de- 
scent. The Catholic minority is thus 
not strong enough to have any decisive 
influence on national policies but is 
far too strong to be ignored or intimi- 
dated. It has always had to fight for 
its rights, but no one has ever tried to 
suppress it. Catholics have all the or- 
dinary rights of citizens and no posts 
are closed to them: though one will 
find very few Catholic names on the 
boards of banks, investment companies 
or large mining corporations. 

There is much latent bigotry, though 
it is dying out and mainly amounts 
to a fear that Catholics will obtain 
jobs which others want. Catholics here 
have made perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary sacrifices in the world to build 
and maintain a complete system of 
Catholic primary and secondary 
schools. Very few Catholic children 
indeed are obliged to go to a secular 
school. 

The general level of attendance at 
Mass and the sacraments among adults 
would probably be as high as anywhere, 
except perhaps Eire. But because of 
their poverty the Irish Australian Cath- 
olics have had little time or interest for 
intellectual pursuits; they are not rep- 
resented in the University world; and, 
apart from certain groupings estab- 
lished by the Campion Society in the 
early 30’s, have no nucleus of lay in- 
tellectuals as one would find in France 
or England. The graduates of the Cam- 
pion groups, however, were sufficiently 
numerous and had had so much practi- 
cal experience in tackling the problems 
raised by the encyclicals that when the 
time came for the publication of semi- 
official statements, they were able to 
provide a most valuable contribution 
of expert advice. 
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Contribution of Hierarchy 


So much for the background of the 
manner in which the Bishops found it 
most expedient to express their social 
thought. 

Now a word about the nature of 
their conclusions. Clearly enough, we 
must not look for any striking origi- 
nality. The hierarchy in Australia in 
all essentials think in just the same 
way as the hierarchy in Holland or 
Brazil or Canada. A research student 
without a thorough knowledge of 
Catholic social doctrines who looks at 
the statements of the bishops in vari- 
ous lands would find practically no dif- 
ference in the principles emphasized. 

The distinctive contribution of the 
Australian bishops is therefore perhaps 
in two directions: firstly, that they 
were able to propose solutions far more 
vigorous and advanced than_ those 
which could have been popularly pre- 
sented in the Old World (or in many 
parts of the New World); and sec- 
ondly, there were peculiar features and 
distinctive Australian problems to 
which an original solution had to be 
applied. These are the points that 
make it of interest. 


2. Major Issues 

It would not be possible to survey 
all the ideas presented by the hierarchy 
in their 11 statements, nor to give ade- 
quate treatment to even a selection. 
Probably the best that can be done is 
to select a few of the major issues that 
the Bishops have discussed and to dis- 
cuss each of them briefly. For that 
purpose I have chosen the following 
topics: 1. a just wage; 2. vocational 
society; 3. ownership of property; 4. 
socialization and socialism; 5. social 
services; 6. rural life. 


Just Wage 
The tradition that there should be a 


just minimum wage has been strong in 
Australia for the last 80 years. It 
probably has no direct Catholic origin. 
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On the establishment of the Common- 
wealth, in 1900, it became practicable 
to fix a compulsory minimum wage, 
and there was general support for the 
setting up of a Commonwealth Arbi- 
tration Court, which in 1907 obliged 
every employer to pay to adult male 


workers a basic wage. (There is lit- 
tle of the open preference for collec- 
tive bargaining so widespread in Eng- 
land and the United States—at least 
not on a nationwide scale. Yet, of 
course, many awards are really the re- 
sult of collective agreements under the 
wings of the Court.) 


This basic wage was calculated after 
extensive research by Mr. Justice Hig- 
gins—himself not a Catholic but well- 
informed on the papal encyclicals. He 
was determined to fix a minimum 
which would provide for the needs of 
family life, and he took as his lowest 
possible denominator the needs of a 
man, his wife and three children. Aus- 
tralian Catholics have therefore had 
unequalled opportunities of studying 
the workings of a basic wage estab- 
lished by law. It is almost certain that 
the actual sums allotted from time to 
time have not been high enough for 
real family needs although, in fact, they 
are higher than in most countries, ex- 
cept the United States and New Zea- 
land. There have been the usual de- 
bates as to the basis on which such a 
wage should be paid: the “capacity of 
industry to pay,” “the real needs of 
the worker,” “the productivity of la- 
bor.” 


Wage Based On Needs 


The statement, Justice Now, of 1941, 
emphasized the weaknesses of the view 
that the main criterion should be the 
capacity of industry to pay. It de- 
clared: “The fact that the Arbitra- 
tion Court has adopted a_ standard 
which does not concern itself prima- 
rily with the needs of the family shows 
that, if social justice is to be achieved, 
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our industrial system needs to be re- 


modelled completely.” The authors of 
this and subsequent statements, espe- 
cially Pattern for Peace, have advocat- 
ed a different method of fixing mini- 
mum family incomes. They prefer to 
start with the single man or woman 
and to provide for increases on mar- 


riage and with the birth of each child. 


Thus the “family income” would 
consist partly of the basic wage and 
partly of sums received by way of fam- 
ily allowances, recognizing the social 
responsibilities and rights of the mar- 
ried worker. Some Catholic authori- 
ties, both in Australia and other coun- 
tries, would prefer an “absolute” fam- 
ily wage based on the needs of a “nor- 
mal” family, which would be at pres- 
ent a man, his wife and probably two 
children. Only additional children 
would be provided for by family al- 
lowances. The Australian Catholics on 
the whole have, however, preferred the 
former scheme, which in recent years 
has also been advocated by Father V. 
Fallon, S.J., and the Christian Trades 
Union Movements in France and Bel- 
gium. The present trend in Australia 
seems to be in this direction; namely, 
to provide for the needs of the family 
as such from a central fund provided 
by industry for child endowment and 
administered by the Commonwealth 
Government. 


Vocational Society 


The Australian statements were early 
in the field in their advocacy of In- 
dustrial Councils. These were recom- 
mended as the best means of establish- 
ing the Papal recommendations for a 
vocational order and of achieving peace 
in industry by recognizing the princi- 
ple of “partnership” on equal terms. 
Industrial Councils were recommended 
briefly in the 1941 statement and much 
more fully in Pattern for Peace and sub- 
sequent statements. 


Here again the Australians got down 
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fairly quickly to practical issues, in- 
stead of leaving the idea of vocational 
order as an abstract proposition. Their 
courage has been vindicated by post- 
war developments in many countries, 
especially the renewed success of the 
Whitley Joint Councils in England and 
the establishment of a complete In- 
dustrial Council system both in Hol- 
land and in Belgium! and similar de- 
velopments in Scandinavia and else- 
where. 


While no actual large-scale results 
have followed, both the Catholic com- 
munity and the general public have 
been made thoroughly familiar with 
this method of establishing a better so- 
cial order in industry. The Employers 
Associations and the Trades Unions 
have still to be won over officially and 
brought to the stage of taking active 
steps. But the preliminary publicity 
has been widespread. 


In some ways the general situation 
in Australia is particularly favorable 
to the idea, because nowhere is there 
a more thorough organization of both 
employers and employees. Trade Un- 
ions in 1948 included 1,423,000 mem- 
bers—70 per cent of all workers. Prac- 
tically all trades and professions are 
organized from the side of manage- 
ment; and the proportion of unionists 
in the country is tremendously high. 
Practically all the unions are grouped 
under the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions. There is considerable opposi- 
tion to the vocational order from both 
communists (who are very powerful in 


1 It is perhaps premature to speak of the 
“establishment of a complete Industrial 
Council system both in Holland and in 
Belgium,” inasmuch as the laws calling 
for such institutions have been only re- 
cently passed (Belgium, 1948; Nether- 
lands, 1950), and even in Belgium, the 
system is far from complete. But Mr. 
Maher is quite correct, of course, inas- 
much as enabling legislation leading to 
complete systems has been passed in 
both countries. Eb. 
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certain key unions) and from reaction- 
ary capitalists: but the idea gains 
ground steadily. 


Ownership of Property 


The laymen who have been con- 
sulted on so many of these statements 
had already a strong tradition of Dis- 
tributism because of their close study 
of the works of Chesterton, Belloc and 
other English writers, reinforced in re- 
cent years by the support of Mr. Colin 
Clark (a convert, who is now living in 
Brisbane), the eminent authority on 
national income. So we find in all the 
statements, from the earliest, the strong 
conviction that the true aim of all eco- 
nomic justice and liberty must be the 
wide distribution of productive prop- 
erty. Here again the ground is more 
suitable because of the general tradi- 
tion of independence in this country. 
There are of course many monopolies 
that are relatively powerful, though 
they are comparatively small in size as 
compared with the giant United States 
corporations. 


The reaction against capitalist ex- 
ploitation also took the form among 
some workers of the usual tendency to 
accept everything from the ‘“‘socialist” 
program whereby the state would take 
over many large-scale enterprises and 
public utilities. From the earliest 
times, the railways and tramways had 
been publicly owned and managed, as 
well as the telephone system. Thus the 
workers tended to see salvation in a 
combination of higher wages and ef- 
fective State control of key industries. 


As usual, it seemed to many a Uto- 
pian scheme to propose the small fac- 
tory, the small shop, the independent 
proprietor as the normal unit in indus- 
try. The “small man” in general has 
had the same struggle to survive as in 
other capitalist systems, but he has 
survived, and it is now being slowly 
realized that the worker is little better 
off under a government-owned concern 
than he was under free enterprise, ex- 
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cept for having greater security of em- 
ployment. Slowly it is being realized 
that only the man who owns his own 
business or has the capacity for doing 
so is truly free. Meanwhile, the great 
bulk of Catholics who think on these 
matters have no doubt that “Property 
for the People” is the true slogan of 
freedom and social peace. It is proper?) 
and not income that is the vital factor, 
as Belloc used to maintain. 
Socialization and Socialism 
Perhaps the statement that made the 
greatest impact on public opinion, both 
here and abroad, was that on Socializa- 
tion. Everybody knows the tremendous 
debates that have taken place on the 
proper limits of nationalization. This 
statement faced the issue squarely: 


“While the Church desires that th 
working proprietor should become the 
characteristic figure of the nation’s econ 
omy, it does not believe that all property 
should be in private hands. Certain forms 
of property should be owned and oper 
ated by public authorities, local or na- 
tional. These are the forms of property 
which carry with them a dominating 
power so great that they cannot without 
grave danger be entrusted to private in- 
dividuals. Even in these cases, however, 
it should not be supposed that the proper 
controlling authority should always be 
the central government. Where thes 
types of property can be operated by 
municipalities, shires and regions it is 
better that these subordinate bodies 
should control them than that the cen 
tral government should do so. 


The statement deals at some length 
with the sphere of nationalization. 

We recognize that we are living in ab 
normal times. The disorder in our eco- 
nomic life has progressed to such a de 
gree that the government is called upor 
to fulfill many functions which would b 
alien to it in a Christian economic order 
Furthermore, it is clear that the needs 
of Australia’s development in the past 
have justified a greater degree of direct 
business activity on the part of the pub- 
lic authority than would be considered 
desirable in other countries. 


The general principle was—what was 
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the aim of the people seeking to nation- 
alize any particular industry? If they 
were seeking this as one step on the way 
to general socialism then the move 
should be opposed. If, on the other 
hand, the particular industry was being 
nationalized for adequate reasons and 
because it was necessary to control it in 
the public interest, no other solution be- 
ing available at the moment, then that 
was a matter for men to discuss and de- 
cide on its practical merits. In any 
case, it was not always necessary for 
the government to own the business. 
It might effectively control abuses and 
protect the public by using other reme- 
dies. In all cases it should try to use 
co-operatives of private owners if these 
could efficiently operate in the indus- 
try. 

This statement gave a splendid lead 
to Catholics, especially to that large 
majority who have always supported 
the Labor Party because it was the 
“party of the workers.” In the Labor 
Party itself there have been since 1900 
two or three groups with differing phi- 
losophies. First, a few extreme intel- 
lectual Marxists. Second, a fairly large 
body of so-called “Socialists”—mainly 
practical working-class leaders who had 
faith in fairly widespread nationaliza- 
tion but who would leave a large area 
open to private effort. (Australian so- 
cialists have never been “‘doctrinnaire.”’) 
Finally, there have been the Catholics 
rather more suspicious of social owner- 
ship but prepared to go a long way to 
remedy existing evils. 

There was much confusion before the 
appearance of the statement, but its 
practical, precise pronouncements have 
greatly cleared the air and provided 
genuine principles on which Catholic 
workers decide their attitude to 
There 
were, of course, some Catholics who 
thought the statement went too far 
towards socialism: others who thought 
it too conservative: but the actual prin- 
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can 
each proposal as it comes up. 


ciple is now beyond doubt. 
Social Services 

The same principles can be and have 
been applied to the general matter of 
social services, which in Australia had 
long ago reached a fairly high level and 
which are now absorbing more than a 
quarter of the national budget—about 
£100,000,000 per annum. Old age and 
invalid pensions have been long estab- 
lished, as well as aid for widows, a 
good deal of free education and various 
subsidies. Under the recent Labor 
Government there were proposals for 
a large-scale National Health Scheme 
administered by the Commonwealth. 
There was advocacy of free dental 
treatment, free milk, books for 
school children and so on. Here again 
the statements have made it clear that, 
while many of these services are neces- 
sary in the present disorganized and un- 
just system and may be permitted to 
relieve immediate distress, we must 
carefully watch lest they lead to the 
“servile State” and to a bureaucratic 
paternalism. Australian Catholics are 
not at all happy about certain develop- 
tending towards the Welfare 


free 


ments 
State. 


Rural Life 


Finally, the statements have dealt 
with problems of rural and regional life. 
We too in Australia have witnessed a 
steady drift from the land into our big 
cities, strung out along the coastline 
at intervals of 500 to 1,000 miles. More 
than half Australia’s population is in 
these six major cities—a tremendously 
high figure. Sydney has over 1,200,000 
citizens, Melbourne over 1,000,000. 
Australia is particularly dependent on 
overseas markets for a great propor- 
tion of her income. The whole coun- 
try rides on the back of the sheep. 
When overseas prices for wool, wheat, 
butter drop sharply, the country is 





ready for a depression, and such violent 
fluctuations have made life on the land 
very insecure. 
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Then there have been the usual hard- 
ships of existence in the outback, a fair- 
ly harsh countryside, poorly watered in 
many areas, long distances, a lack of 
social and cultural amenities. Nor has 
there been in Australia any traditional 
love of the land for itself, as one finds 
in a true peasant culture. Far too many 
Australian farmers have the ambition 
of amassing a relatively large fortune 
quickly and then selling out. Thus the 
country towns are often dull, and pro- 
vide neither jobs nor amenities nor 
higher education for the younger gen- 
eration. 

The National Catholic Rural Move- 
ment was formed to tackle this situa- 
tion. On the testimony of Monsignor 
Ligutti and other overseas visitors, it 
has been a notable pioneering organiza- 
tion both in method and in aims. Nat- 
urally, the Social Justice statement re- 
flected the anxiety of bishops at the 
unsatisfactory conditions in the rural 
areas and especially the effects on 
healthy family life. Once again they 
have not been satisfied merely to set out 
the evils nor to put forward pleasing 
abstractions. The various statements, 
especially The Land is Your Business, 
set out a scheme of all round reform as 
a guide to all Catholics, giving both 
short-term and long-term programs. 
They recommended the policy of Inde- 
pendent Farming by the family itself, 
of the breaking up of over-large estates; 
they implored governments to take 
active steps to provide irrigation and 
electrical power to rural areas, to en- 
courage industries and professions in 
the country towns, and to arrange tar- 
iffs and freights to allow these to com- 





pete with city concerns. They de- 
manded a system of education that 
would fit country children for life on 
the farm instead of encouraging them 
to take up city jobs and careers. 


Conclusion 


Australian Catholics, as a result of 
their bishops’ leadership, are probably 
as well-informed on the average about 
Christian social teaching as any Cath- 
olics in the world. The laity have not 
yet acquired the confidence, the top in- 
tellectual elites, the financial resources 
to undertake larger social experiments; 
but much good seed has been sown. 
The clergy, too, are increasingly inter- 
ested in the social aspects of their pas- 
toral and missionary apostolate; though 
their numbers are still too few to en- 
able priests to be spared for social stud- 
ies and research. At the present mo- 
ment, the whole Australian scene is be- 
ing transformed by two events; the 
beginning of mass-migration, which, it 
is hoped, will increase the population 
from eight to twenty millions in fifteen 
years—and the development of the 
great inland River Valleys. In many 
ways, this country is following a path 
in history remarkably similar to that 
taken by the United States in the nine- 
teenth century. The most important 
question is whether the future growth 
of the country is to be in the hands of 
giant corporations—private or state 
controlled—or whether it can be ac- 
companied by a great development in 
which the “worker-proprietor” (the 
small independent manufacturer, farm- 
er, tradesman, etc.) will become the 
typical social unit. 
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Upon his wide experience with group 
relations, Father LaFarge, author of 
many works on the subject, bases his 
critique of the Studies in Prejudice Series. 


PSYCHULUGISTS STUDY 
GRUUP RELATIONS 


Getting at the Roots of Prejudice 


John LaFarge, S.J. 
Associate Editor, America 


RECENT SURVEY of books and arti- 
A cles treating of intergroup rela- 
tions, published by the American Li- 
brary Association, listed 300 titles ap- 
pearing in the United States and Can- 
ada. None of these, to my knowledge, 
was of Catholic authorship. 

In my recent book, No Postpone- 
ment,! | make a particular point of urg- 
ing Catholics not to neglect this field, 
but to contribute abundantly out of 
their own experience and observations. 
Certainly, the study of intergroup rela- 
tions ought to be a Catholic field par 
excellence. It is hard to understand 
how we have allowed the universe of in- 
tergroup thought to grow up, as it 
were, without us. 


Experience of Problems 


On a purely historical basis Cath- 
olics in the United States have lived 
and multiplied at the heart of burning 
intergroup problems. Catholics can talk 
from collective personal experience, 
while individual experiences may be 
discovered in the history of every 
Catholic parish. More important still, 
Catholics can contribute to intergroup 
study what the movement at the pres- 
ent time so badly needs: a clear and co- 
ordinated ethical foundation for sound 


| No Postponement: U. S. Moral Leader- 
ship and the Problem of Racial Minori- 
ties. Longmans, Green & Co. 1950. 
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intergroup practices in a pluralistic 
community. One way to start is to do 
some appraising of important non-Cath- 
olic contributions. 

In the present paper, I shall consider 
some studies” in the psychology of in- 
tergroup relations made under the aus- 
pices of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, entitled “The Studies in Prejudice 
Series,” and published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. These studies 
deserve credit for serious purpose, pains- 
taking technical investigation and a 
general desire to be moderate and fair. 
They are bound to exert a considerable 
influence in the field of community re- 
lations, social work and the relationship 
of publicly-supported educational in- 
stitutions with the public. They are 
the beginning of a much wider series 
of investigations. As the authors re- 
mark: 

Forces endeavoring to penetrate to the 
causes of social trends in spite of their 
contusing manifestations are ... as 


2 T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Daniel J. Levinson, The Authoritarian 
Personality; Bruno Bettelheim and Mor- 
ris Janovitz, Dynamics of Prejudice; 
Nathan W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, 
Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder ; 
Paul Massing, Rehearsal for Destruc- 
tion: A Study of Political Anti-Semi- 
tism in Imperial Germany; Leo Lowen- 
thal and Norbert Guterman, Prophets of 
Deceit: A Study of the American Agi- 
tator. 
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strong as never before, and they are rap- 
idly spreading from the ivory tower of 
science to public opinion at large.§ 


1. Method of Research 


The general idea of the series is to 
explore the factors, particularly those 
of personal experience and _ personal 
character traits, which favor the growth 
of prejudice and intolerance and the 
power of popular leaders who rise to 
prominence by appeals to prejudice. 

Their major concern is “with the 
potentially fascistic individual, one 
whose structure is such as to render him 
particularly susceptible to anti-demo- 
cratic propaganda.””* 


Perhaps the simplest way to explain 
their aim is to construct a (purely hy- 
pothetical) case suggested by an item 
in the morning’s news. Four young 
men were arraigned for assault the day 
after the attack upon President Tru- 
man’s life, in the wake of interracial 
disturbances involving Puerto Rican 
and Irish residents of a South Bronx 
neighborhood. Several Puerto Ricans— 
three young men and one young mar- 
ried woman—were injured. The inci- 
dent itself can be credited to passing 
excitement, the type of brawl that is 
frequent enough in any mixed neigh- 


borhood of a big city. 
Roots Must Be Found 


Suppose, however, that these attacks 
were to continue, that they developed, 
through powerful leadership, into a 
terrorist movement on the part of the 
“majority” hoodlums; we would need 
to study the influences contributing to 
the formation of these young “‘fascists.” 
Which of these influences is so potent 
and so widely verifiable in human life- 
histories that it could reach beyond the 
limits of local gang warfare and blos- 
som into a totalitarian dictatorship? 


3 The Authoritarian Personality, p. 486. 
4 The Authoritarian Personality, p. 1. 
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Particularly, what goes to make up the 
interior structure of the man or woman 
who is readily influenced by such 
claimants to totalitarian power? 


The authors of these various treat- 
ises take up this problem scientifically 
and make an exhaustive study of the 
life-histories of people who crave to 
exert authority or who are susceptible 
to the “authoritarian” appeal, especially 
by incitement to any form of group 
hatred. They correlate an individual’s 
dislike of other races or social groups 
with all kinds of personal traits, aver- 
sions, phobias and frustrated longings. 
They find, for instance, that many peo- 
ple become bitter against Negroes or 
Jews, or foreigners, because they see 
the object of their animosity interfering 
with their “social mobility,” that is, 
with their desire to rise in the social and 
cultural scale. 


Benevolent Attitudes, Too 


The investigation, however, is not 
confined to the “authoritarians” and 
their kin. The life-histories and the 
psychology of the rational and the un- 
prejudiced are also scrutinized by the 
same elaborate inductive method, so we 
can find out how they, too, “got that 
way.” We should need to know some- 
thing about the good people in the 
South Bronx, who refused to join with 
the hoodlums and learn how they ac- 
quired so benevolent an attitude. 


The data were arrived at by a great 
variety of complicated approaches and 
case-studies. Interviews and written 
questionnaires served to elicit the racial 
and intergroup attitudes of the sub- 
jects studied. These ranged from uni- 
versity students and war veterans to 
criminals and inmates of mental hos- 
pitals. At the same time, questions or 
interviews were skilfully contrived in 
order to bring to light hidden traits of 
personal psychology. Persons who were 
given formal psychoanalytic treatment 
were persuaded to submit to it as part 
of a project in social studies, without 
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intimation that they were being scru- 
tinized from the special standpoint of 
anti-prejudice analysis. 

Making allowance for what is uncer- 
tain and inconclusive, these studies have 
succeeded in unearthing much valuable 
information on the nature and genesis 
of prejudice and the personality of prej- 
udiced people. 


2. Findings On Religion 


The relationship between prejudice 
and religion “played a minor role”— 
on purely methodological grounds—in 
these researches. The social psycholo- 
gists betray the usual difficulties of 
people who venture into unknown ter- 
ritory when they undertake to pro- 
nounce on matters of history or theol- 
ogy; as, for instance, in their strictures 
upon the medieval Church;® or on 
Christian rationalizations of anti-Sem- 
itism. 

When they leave their own special 
expert competence, an anti-Christian 
animus occasionally appears. But when 
they work within their own field of 
direct observation and analysis, they 
do offer some worthwhile testimony as 
to the real function of religion in com- 
bating prejudice and the damage 
wrought by an increasingly secularized 
society; even though they find it dif- 
ficult to prove that when religion is 
present, prejudice necessarily is absent, 
or vice versa. 


Significance of Religion 


Here are some of their more inter- 
esting conclusions:® 

1. The secularization of society is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

2. Some belong to religious groups 
merely for social reasons; religion pro- 
vides no “stable values and standards for 
behavior” for these. 

3. “Apparently, no system of ethics 
and values has taken the place left 

Dynamics of Prejudice, pp. 164-167. 
Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorders, 
pp. 92-93; The Authoritarian Personal- 
ity, p. 745. 
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empty by the decline of genuine religious- 
ness. ... The respect for the individual 
and his soul, so deeply anchored in Juda- 
ism and Christianity, has disappeared as 
a value without a replacement.” 

4. “All these trends are reflected, as 
they must be, in the functioning of the 
family, the basic unit of society. 
Married love has given place to the idea 
of a hard social and economic contract, 
a marriage for convenience or prestige.” 
5. A secularized family life leads to 

“mass discontent,” which in turn dis- 

turbs intergroup relations. 

6. The Christian faith is effective as 
an antidote to group prejudice, if and 
when that faith is thoroughly under- 
stood in its deeper and wider applications 
and translated into practice. 

7. The Christian idea of universal 
love and the idea of “Christian Human- 
ism” are opposed to prejudice. The 
Christian emphasis on the “spirit” forbids 
any tendency to regard characteristics 
such as “racial traits” as ultimate values 
or to judge men according to descent. 

8. Mere “freedom of belief’ is no 
guarantee of a genuine spirit of religious 
liberty and respect for human rights. 
Extreme religious subjectivism, with its 
one-sided emphasis on religious experi- 
ence, dispenses from any “binding prin- 
ciples” and provides a “spiritual climate” 
for the authoritarian. As Monsignor Ro- 
nald Knox, in his recent work, Enthust- 
asm (Oxford University Press, p. 584) 
remarks of this all too familiar type of 
religionist: “They alone, and not the 
ungodly, have legal rights.” 

These conclusions, while obvious 
enough to Catholic thought, are note- 
worthy as the fruit of an inductive 
analysis, yet one that disallows the 
shallow type of leftist liberalism which 
sees any assertion of spiritual or relig- 
ious authority as a menace to human 
freedom, and crassly confuses the au- 
thoritarian politician with the authori- 
tarian Church. 


3. Mistakes to be Avoided 

The analyses are particularly effective 
in alerting the public, and notably the 
social worker, against over-simplifica- 
tions of the intergroup issue. 

As the authors rightly insist, it is a 
mistake to ignore the complex and mul- 
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tiple factors that lead in one way or 
another to group antagonisms, and it is 
to court failure to rely upon any one 
single “specific” wherewith to combat 
them. It is futile, for instance, to diag- 
nose anti-Semitic notions as something 
caused merely by a dearth of accurate 
facts about the Jews and thus to seek to 
banish them by resorting solely to a 
campaign of information. 

This observation applies to a certain 
extent to efforts to combat anti-Negro 
prejudice. Certain types of mind are 
so emotionally conditioned to fear and 
dislike with regard to the Negro or 
other non-white races that no amount 
of factual information is likely to have 
much influence upon them. 


Negro Problem Different 


It would, however, according to my 
own view, be an oversimplification to 
draw an exact parallel in this respect 
between the group problem of the Ne- 
gro and the group problem of the Jew. 
An immense amount of anti-Negro 
feeling is due, after all, to sheer igno- 
rance of ordinary facts with regard to 
the history, the progress and the capac- 
ities of the Negro people in the United 
States. 

The experience of the Catholic inter- 
racial movement in this country has 
shown that for the ordinary run of peo- 
ple—who are merely ignorant of the 
subject and not notably prejudiced—a 
campaign of intelligent and accurate in- 
formation is what is principally needed. 
This will include, of course, informa- 
tion on the Christian principles of in- 
terracial justice. The mere discovery 
that many Negroes are personable, cul- 
tivated, highly moral people is often 
enough to make a marked change in 
attitude. 

But the discovery that many Jews 
also possess these excellent qualities does 
not always produce the same striking 
effect as in the case of Negroes. Where 
the Jews are concerned, the psycholog- 
ical and emotional problem has a deeper 
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root and is less an affair of mere phys- 
ical prejudice. On the other hand, it 
would be an equal mistake in my opin- 
ion, to underrate the need of ample 
factual clarification in the case of the 
Jews. We greatly need such basic 
clarifications as that offered by Nicholas 
Rieman, S.J., in SOCIAL ORDER, Septem- 
ber, 1950.7 
Association Insufficient 

The authors warn against another 
oversimplification: the notion that ev- 
erything can be cured merely by per- 
sonal contacts. In this connection, 
Rachel Davis DuBois, a Quaker expert 
in community work, emphasizes the 
need of ‘“‘having experiences” of a fa- 
vorable kind in order to conquer prej- 
udices.*> Such an experience would be, 
for instance, where mothers of families 
belonging to different racial or national 
origins meet together informally yet 
with some planned method, in order to 
discuss the experiences of family life in 
a big city. But Mrs. DuBois is careful 
to note that such intergroup get-to- 
gethers have only a “mildly therapeut- 
ic” value. Mere friendly contacts, help- 
ful as they are, do not suffice to probe 
the root of serious group conflicts or 
community disorders. 

In line with what has just been said, 
the authors note that prejudices and 
intergroup tensions flourish where the 
family’s economy is insecure.® If this 
factor is left out of consideration, mere 
good-will programs or psychological 
rectifications fail of their purpose. A 
Catholic worker in the field of race re- 
lations will find that even where these 
programs are placed upon a lofty spirit- 
ual and supernatural plane, the prosaic 


7 SOCIAL ORDER has printed two articles by 

Mr. Rieman. Another will appear in an 

early issue. Ep. 

Rachel Davis DuBois, Neighbors in Ac- 

tion. Harpers, 1950. Review in America, 

September 30, 1950. 

9 Dynamics of Prejudice, pp. 174-175. 
SOCIAL ORDER 
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matters of household livelihood and 
economy cannot be evaded. 


Furthermore, note the authors, sooner 
or later we have to look into the very 
nature and ultimate motivation of the 
economic structure itself. “Even if 
this economic program were to be car- 
ried out,” they say, “it would be in- 
sufficient unless a change in the eco- 
nomic ethos took place at the same 
time... . Otherwise, new desires are 
being constantly created which must as 
constantly be satisfied or lead to new 
frustration.” 


4. A Sociologist’s Questions 


For the Catholic sociologist in partic- 
ular, certain conclusions suggest them- 
selves from the study of this material. 


1. We greatly need to integrate what 
is valid in these and future products of 
the current investigations into an inter- 
group program based upon clear and 
definite religious and social principles 
and motivated by a genuinely Christian 
charity. 

We have not yet even begun to appre- 
ciate all the potentialities for self-help 
that exist in every American community. 
This will be true as long as religion is 
not given the opportunity to make its 
complete and natural contribution toward 
democracy and cooperative living.!® 
2. A very natural question comes to 

mind: why was not the investigation 
turned likewise upon some other wide- 
spread types of intergroup antagonisms, 
such as the attitude of certain sectarian 
groups toward Catholics or toward re- 
ligion in general? The same observation 
would apply to the intense hostility to 
Christianity displayed by some other- 
wise liberal personalities. Is not a study 
of the “fellow-traveling” man a neces- 
sary complement of a study of the “‘au- 
thoritarian” man, and is not the devel- 
opment of the leftist type of dictators, 
during the recent war or early postwar 
years, also a subject of inquiry? 


\0 No Postponement, p. 193. 
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Broader Vision Coming 


It is quite possible, however, that the 
series will take these kindred phenomena 
into reckoning in later studies; and, at 
any rate, these lacunae do not diminish 
the importance of getting at the roots 
of anti-Semitism. But certain common 
denominators of all prejudices, racial, 
religious, ethnic or national, need to be 
identified as a standing threat to the 
peace of society and of the world. 


3. There is always a possibility that 
the psychological experts, in their anx- 
iety to prevent the growth of prejudice 
in our communities, may feel it neces- 
sary to assume power not only to con- 
duct their justifiable and desirable cam- 
paign of public information but also to 
use a certain degree of compulsion. 
Those persons who have made a profes- 
sional career of social psychology can 
occasionally be tempted to this type of 
thinking, as has appeared in some recent 
incidents in the New York public- 
school system. The opinion was there 
expressed that the work of community 
organization should be entrusted ex- 
clusively to psychological experts. I 
am a little uneasy when they say: “Ef- 
forts to modify the ‘prejudiced’ pattern 
may have to make use of authorities— 
though by no means of authoritarian 
authorities—in order to reach the indi- 
vidual in question.” 


Others Can Assist 


I note this merely as a caution, not 
as “viewing with alarm.” But I ex- 
press it all the more emphatically, since 
the experience for the past 15 or more 
years of the Catholic interracial move- 
ment in this country, and the projects 
and techniques of community organiza- 
tion which it has promoted, can well be 
taken into consideration. This expe- 
rience has amply proved that prejudice 
can be effectively countered in the local 
communities or neighborhoods without 
entrusting the organization and control 
of local intergroup activity to the ex- 
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of psychologically 


clusive direction 
trained experts, whether 
school personnel or otherwise. 

4. The frightful abuses committed in 
the name of political authority by the 
type of leaders to whom the “‘authori- 
tarian” man does reverence, have added 
to the modern liberal’s misconceptions 
as to the real function of authority as 
such. As a consequence, a willing sub- 
mission to religious authority—whether 
of discipline or dogma—is looked upon 
as indicating a psychological yearning 
for authority in any and every form. 
The selection of some of the proposals 
submitted to persons examined or inter- 
viewed seems to betray such an over- 
simplified attitude of mind. Further- 
more, the completely unquestioned ac- 
ceptance—without any clear definition 
of its meaning—of democracy as a 
moral absolute, seems to pass over the 
danger that can arise from a wilful ma- 
jority rule even in a democratic com- 
munity. Democracy, without any norm 
by which to measure it, can be as tyran- 
nical as any authoritarian dictator. 

As it turned out, the correlation be- 
tween the “authoritarian” type of mind 
and respect for spiritual authority was 
acknowledged to be not always appar- 
ent. Many of the prejudiced “authori- 
tarians” were grossly non-religious or 
even anti-religious, as well. However, 
this misconception (that there is a cor- 
relation between religion and _preju- 
dice) is popular and deep seated. One 
of the functions of Catholic intergroup 
study is to point out its fallacies. 


they be 


5. Summary 


These points can present our con- 
clusions: 

1. The studies here discussed are a 
mine of interesting information as to 
the personality factors that favor cer- 





tain types of prejudice and the strange 
correlations that exist between preju- 
dicial attitudes and traits shown in 
every area of human behavior. 

2. The data can doubtless be applied 
to other types of prejudice than those 
specifically considered by the writers, 

3. There will always be some dispute 
—something outside the scope of this 
brief appraisal—as to whether some of 
the notions here stigmatized as sheer 
prejudice may or may not be founded, 
if not on fact, at least on misapprehen- 
sions that must be handled squarely 
as points of fact, not as points of psy- 
chology. Nothing, for instance, is said 
about the effects of the Zionist move- 
ment upon non-Jewish American public 
opinion, or the apprehensions that many 
Jews—particularly among the Commit- 
tee that is sponsoring these studies— 
still entertain on this score. 

4. It is of the utmost importance 
that the best of these findings be in- 
tegrated into an adequate scheme of 
intergroup relations, purified from any 
materialistic connotation and enriched 
by the highest type of religious moti- 
vation. 

§. Finally, a practical balance needs 
to be kept between the use of special- 
ized psychological metheds, in the areas 
where they are of unquestioned service, 
and use of other techniques, that should 
not be overshadowed or displaced by 
overrcliance on the merely psycholog- 
ical. 

With these rather obvious provisos, 
we can welcome the verification these 
studies have provided for much that 
was mere guesswork. We can also wel- 
come the very cogent warnings they 
afford against mistaken and _ superficial 
handling of the subject of intergroup 
relations and a considerable body of 
information they supply for future 
workers in this field. 
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Collective Bargaining in Hospitals 
Collective bargaining is beginning to ex- 
tend to hospitals. 
In a survey of Catholic hospitals, re- 
ently completed, 22 hospitals in ten 
tates reported that they have collective 
greements covering their nurses. Two 
er hospitals reported requests for agree- 
ents covering nurses. 
[Twenty hospitals in seven states report- 
d contracts covering powerhouse person- 
|, and 13 hospitals in four states report- 
| contracts for their housekeeping per- 


minel, 


These data can be looked at in two 
ays. Viewed absolutely, they show very 
little collective bargaining in hospitals. 
Perhaps not more than five per cent of 
ill Catholic hospitals have labor agree- 
ents covering some part of their person- 
nel. There is little reason for thinking 
hat collective bargaining is much more or 
nuch prevalent in other hospitals. 
But, as indicative of a trend, these data 
re more significant. With the exception 
of the powerhouse, collective bargaining 


less 


is a new development in hospitals. The 
lective bargaining program of the 
\merican Nurses Association developed 


ly during World War II. The union- 
ization of housekeeping personnel has oc- 
curred largely since the end of the war. 
Prior to World War II, the American 
Nurses Association had a fairly extensive 
program for the economic security of its 
members, but it stopped short of collective 
bargaining. Nurses, by and large, con- 
sidered anything resembling unionism as 
inconsistent with their professional ideals. 
However, in 1941 rapidly rising living 
costs made the nurses in California more 
ympathetic to collective bargaining. Wage 
stabilization had increased their difficulties 
getting increases in their salaries. They 
lesignated the state Nurses Association 
California as their collective bargain- 
ng representative. This Association pre- 
nted the case of the nurses to the War 
Labor Board and won for them the full 
15 per cent increase permitted under the 
so-called Little Steel Formula. 
This success in California caused nurses 
ite generally to look more sympatheti- 
lly upon collective bargaining. In 1946 
e Board of Directors of the American 
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Association incorporated collective bar- 
gaining for nurses as part of the activities 
of the Association and the National Con- 
vention of that year approved this pro- 
gram. 

In the same year the Convention of the 
ANA prohibited membership in unions 
and in the Nurses Association at the same 
time, once a state nurses’ association had 
put its collective bargaining program into 
effect. 

Today four state nurses’ 
have their collective bargaining program 
developed sufficiently to include signed 
agreements with hospitals on behalf of 
nurses. These are: California, Minnesota, 
Washington and Oregon. In a number 
of other states the programs are much 
less formal, but reasonably effective. In 
these states the nurses’ association ap- 
proves minimum standards of wages and 
hours for nurses and persuades the hos- 
pitals to accept them without the formal- 
ity of the signed agreement. 

Despite the fact that a few weeks ago 
a small group of nurses in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, engaged in a strike, the American 
Nurses Association vigorously opposes 
any kind of economic action by nurses 
which is likely to endanger patients in 
hospitals. 


associations 


fact that the 
employers of 


In recognition of the 
nursing profession and 
nurses share responsibility for provision 
of adequate nursing service to the pub- 
lic, the ANA, in conducting its Eco- 
nomic Security Program, (1) reaffirms 
professional nurses’ voluntary _ relin- 
quishment of the exercise of the right 
to strike and of the use of any other 
measures, wherever they may be incon- 
sistent with the professional nurses’ re- 
sponsibilities to patients; and (2) reaf- 
firms its conviction that this voluntary 
relinquishment of measures ordinarily 
available to employees in their effort to 
improve working conditions imposes on 
employers an increased obligation to 
recognize and deal justly with nurses 
through their authorized representatives 
in all matters affecting their employment 
conditions. (ANA Board of Directors 
on Economic Security Program, August 
3, 1949.) 

Considering both the growing determi- 
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nation of nurses to promote their economic 
interests through collective action, as well 
as the continuing extension of unionism 
to new areas, we should expect that col- 
lective bargaining by nurses through their 
association will increase rapidly. 

The unionization of the housekeeping 
personnel in hospitals has moved very 
slowly even in the past five years since 
unions have been active in this field. 


There is considerable turnover among 
the personnel in these departments with 
result that they are difficult to unionize. 
Moreover, unions meet with considerable 
resistance from the hospitals in their at- 
tempts to organize such personnel. The 
unions, too, are reluctant to risk unfa- 
vorable publicity from striking, or even 
threatening to strike. However, as we 
indicated above, such personnel is covered 
by union contract in at least 13 Catholic 
hospitals. In hospitals in urban areas, 
especially municipal hospitals, there may 
be a somewhat greater amount of collec- 
tive bargaining with the housekeeping 
group than in Catholic hospitals. Like- 
wise, in some universities, where mainte- 
nance personnel have been organized, un- 
ions have included similar personnel in 
their organization. Recently, there seems 
to have been an increase in the organizing 
efforts of some unions, especially the 
Building Service Employees, (AFL), 
among hospital personnel. Undoubtedly we 
shall see a gradual growth of unionism 
among these groups in hospitals likewise. 


Co-Management in Germany 


The long controversy over workers’ 
participation in management came to a 
sudden climax in the threatened strike of 
225,000 metal workers and 550,000 Ruhr 
miners, scheduled for February 1, to force 
a law through the West German Bunde- 
stag. 

This serious threat to Germany’s and 
Europe’s economy was averted by Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer, who agreed to 
speedy action on the law after lengthy con- 
ferences with industrialists and labor lead- 
ers. General outlines of the new legislation 
have been determined so as to give workers 
equal representation on the three-man gov- 
erning committees of the industries and the 
eleven-man plant directorates. The odd 
man in each instance will be chosen by the 
other members. 

Most significant concession is the right 
of workers to choose representatives who 
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are not employed in the industry or plant, 
The argument for this was that rank-and- 
file workers were not prepared to assume 
the responsibility. Disadvantage is that it 
puts control into the hands of the union, 
rather than into the hands of the workers. 
In many instances these positions may be 
used for disruptive, rather than for co- 
operative, action. 

Workers threaten to carry the campaign 
at once to other sectors of the economy, 
notably into the chemical industry. But 
some delay seems to have been granted 
upon the insistence of the Federation of 
German Industry. 

& 


More on European Co-Management 


Communist Yugoslavia has already 
joined, and the West German Republic 
will soon join the growing number of Eu- 
ropean countries in which some form of 
worker co-management has been instituted. 
A Yugoslav law of June 27, 1550, initiated 
a program of workers’ control over all 
State-owned enterprises, a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor report stated recently. 
Agreements reached in Germany late in 
January cleared the way for some form 
of co-management there. 

The Yugoslav law concerns only busi- 
nesses owned by the state and has as ob- 
jectives decentralization of controls, re- 
duction of bureaucracy, rendering planning 
less rigid. Enterprises are to be operated 
jointly by the workers’ council, the man- 
agement committee and the director. 

Council members are elected from a list 
prepared by the union or by all workers 
from the entire staff. Number of members 
ranges from 15 to 120 according to size of 
the staff. The Council is responsible for 
“approval of work schedules and balance 
sheets, review of operational reports, dis- 
posal of any surplus and . . . application of 
wage and salary, social insurance and in- 
dustrial safety programs of the Govern- 
ment.” 

The Council also elects the management 
committee, which determines operational 
policies to be carried out by the director. 
The Committee also appoints supervisory 
employees, establishes production norms, 
distributes awards for production improve- 
ments and supervises work discipline. 

Both Council and Committee work with- 
in the framework of the National Economic 
Plan, and the director (who is appointed 
by the Higher Economic Association or 
the Government) is authorized to suspend 
any decisions of either body which he con- 
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siders in conflict with the NEP or Govern- 
ment regulations. 

Some improvement in productivity is re- 
norted since introduction of the Councils, 
but their operation has been hampered by 
lack of worker familiarity with the com- 
plexities of management. 


Shah of Iran Divides Lands 


One of the most dramatic actions in re- 
cent years and one likely to have tremen- 
dous repercussions upon the entire East 
was the announcement by Shah Muhammed 
Riza Pahlevi of Iran that he planned to 
livide his vast land holdings among the 
people. 

Revenues from the Shah’s lands have 
been turned over to royal charities, but the 
decision was reached that sale of the land 
with long-term amortization was more in 
the nation’s interest. 

How much land the Shah owns is not 
known, but he is spoken of as Iran’s biggest 
landowner. About one-fifth of the coun- 
try’s 640,000 square miles is a long desert 
which stretches across Iran from north- 
west to south-east, but the remaining pla- 
teau areas are fertile, and irrigation has 
been improving the quality of production. 

Almost all arable land is owned by an 
estimated 300 wealthy families who rent it 
to small-holders. The Shah’s announce- 
ment may be a prelude to pressure upon 
the Majlis (the Iranian parliament) to 
carry out land reforms long demanded by 
the Tudah (Masses) party, which since the 
Azerbaijan insurrection has been under- 
ground. 

Iran has suffered from unstable govern- 
ments constantly since the war (there have 
been more than 15 in the past four years), 
and some strong measure of social reform 
might engender stability. On the other 
hand, land owners are strongly entrenched 
in the Majlis, and opposition might 
strengthen the Shah’s position with the 
people. 

There can be no question that solution 
to the land problem in Iran by peaceful, 
legal measures would have a strong stabil- 
izing influence upon the entire East. 


Racial Situation in Georgia 


Georgia has been conspicuous in the cur- 
rent developments in race relations. She 
has fallen in line with other Southern 
states in outlawing the Ku Klux Klan by 
banning masked parades and cross burn- 
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ings. In this, the legislature yielded to the 
mild but relentless pressure of the women’s 
clubs and the Georgia Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation which flooded the 
state with circulars on “How they voted 
on the Anti-Mask Bill” and last year with 
the question: “Is the Klan our way of 
life ?” 

The work of these vigorous Georgians 
was given good publicity by the recent 
write-up in Collier’s of Mrs. M. E. Tilly, 
the quiet power behind the movement in 
Georgia. 

A counter-trend was exemplified in the 
leadership of Governor Herman Talmadge, 
whose most recent legislative proposal to 
sell all of the public schools to private in- 
dividuals in order to evade the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, has all the characteris- 
tics of a measure of desperation. Georgia’s 
growing registration of Negro voters and 
the rising impatience of sensible white vot- 
ers should terminate Herman Talmadge’s 
frenetic racism next year. Another Ellis 
Arnall may well occupy the governor’s 
chair and pave the way for educational de- 
mocracy. 


Negroes Build Own Homes 


Under the leadership of their pastor, 
Rev. Michael F. Kavanaugh, S.J., Negro 
members of St. Joseph’s parish, Morganza, 
Md., have been erecting their own houses. 
Younger members of the parish had been 
unable to marry because new houses were 
unavailable and parental homes overcrowd- 
ed. Sponsored by generous donations from 
Most Rev. John M. McNamara, auxiliary 
bishop of Washington, the parishioners 
have already completed 14 homes at cost 
to owners of less than $500. 

Plans for the present year include erec- 
tion of homes for 15 young married couples 
now living with their parents. In several 
instances newly-married husbands and 
wives have been compelled by crowded 
conditions to live separated in the homes 
of their respective parents. In addition to 
already-married Negroes there are 53 col- 
ored men of marriageable age who need 
homes before they will be able to marry. 


Introducing the Encyclicals 


Regis College in Denver has just com- 
pleted an interesting experiment in the 
teaching of Catholic social thought. : 
From September, 1950, to January, 1951, 
the college has sponsored weekly discus- 
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sion meetings on the outstanding encyclicals 
of Pope Leo XIII. These meetings formed 
an integral part of the program of the 
Adult Evening Division. Fifteen sessions 
were held during the period at which thir- 
teen encyclicals of Leo XIII, one of Pius 
X, and the peace messages of Benedict XV 
were discussed. 

At each meeting a speaker first reviewed 
the contents of the document and discussed 
its significance. Then the participants, who 
had previously read the encyclical, sepa- 
rated into groups of four or five each for 
20 minutes of discussion. At the end of 
this period a member of each group re- 
ported on its activities, and a brief recapit- 
ulation by the guest concluded the evening. 

The participants were senior students in 
the college and adults in various occupa- 
tions, especially teaching and civil service. 
The course was intended as an introduction 
to the encyclicals. It was not presumed 
that much more could be done in the time 
allotted. 

During one of the last sessions an open 
discussion of the technique of conducting 
the sessions was held. The consensus of the 
class was that a guest speaker should not 
be invited unless he were thoroughly ac- 
quainted not only with the general sub- 
ject of the encyclical (as all those speakers 
of the first semester were), but also with 
the particular encyclical and its historical 
significance. 

The division into small groups for discus- 
sion met with general approval, but more 
time was asked for the final reports and 
general discussion at the end. All partici- 
pants felt that a 50-minute period was too 
short; instead they suggested that one hour 
and a half should be devoted to each en- 
cyclical. 

- 


Cost-of-Living Contracts Spread 


Commenting upon the agreement reached 
between General Motors and the United 
Automobile Workers on May 23, 1950, a 
writer in SOCIAL ORDER (October, 1950, p. 
252) stated: 

“Whatever be the eventual outcome, the 
present situation looks hopeful for peace, 
high production and good wages in the 
automobile industry. It can be further 
hoped that the same type of contract, 
wherever feasible, may spread in other in- 
dustries.” 

A recent report issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, entitled, “Cost of Liv- 
ing Wage Adjustments in Collective Bar- 
gaining,” indicates that the GM-type of 
collective agreement has been adopted by 
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a large number of industries. 

For purposes of the report, any agree. 
ment which provides for automatic ad- 
justment of wages to changes in the cost 
of living is considered as conforming to 
the pattern under study. In the GM- 
UAW contract wage scales are adjusted 
quarterly at the rate of one cent for each 
1.14 change in the BLS Consumer’s Price 
Index. (The contract has a further sig- 
nificant clause increasing wages at the rate 
of four cents hourly each year to give 
workers a share in increased production 
per man-hour.) 

According to the report mentioned 
above and to additional information re- 
ceived from the Department of Labor, 
there were, as of December 22, 1950, 227 
contracts in force in which provision was 
made for periodic adjustment of wages. 
Of these, 201 were in manufacturing in- 
dustries, 26 were in non-manufacturing. 
Covered by these 227 agreements were 
1,041,800 workers in manufacturing and 
185,500 in non-manufacturing enterprises, 
a total of 1,227,300 workers. 


PREVALENCE OF AUTOMATIC Cost-OF-Liv- 
ING WAGE ADJUSTMENT PRovIsIONs* 




















Industry Number of Workers 
Contracts Involved 
TDOtal sccisisssuscsocaleneee eee 
MANUFACTURING hpudbaniatiigsnel 201 1,041,800 
Le ro ae 111 956,400 
Food & kindred products .... 8 11,700 
Textile mill products ........ 20 15,600 
Lumber & furniture ............ 15 6,900 
Paper & allied products .... 2 1,600 
Printing & publishing ........ 7 13,200 
CRIONMCRIS onccccicseccesdbvcxcteiete std 16 18,000 
Leather and leather 
a re 3 2,950 
Stone, clay and glass 
PEIN. casiisaisdensctatirccinions 7 6,300 
Miscellaneous _ .........:csccssesesese 12 9,150 
NON-MANUFACTURING  oeseesss 26 185,500 
Construction 9 152,900 
Transportation pe 14,700 
eee Silda wea. 7 10,850 





Services 


ectivlnihinitisidieedesndibdithinen 4 7,050 
* This tabulation is based primarily on 
available labor-management agreements 
and reported settlements affecting 200 or 
more workers, as of December 22, 1950. 
SOURCE: Division of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 
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rHE DESTINY OF MODERN WO- 
MAN—By William B. Faherty, S.J. 


The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 

1950, 206 pp. $3.00. 

Father William B. Faherty, S.J., is one 
of the many who was deeply moved by 
Pope Pius XII’s talk to the women of 
Italy in 1945. Working for his doctorate at 
St. Louis University at that time, he had 
been delving into various areas of history 
of the modern papacy. When the Holy 
Father startlingly focused attention on 
women’s place in the modern world, Father 
Faherty concentrated his studies. The Des- 
tiny of Modern Woman resulted. 

To see woman clearly in contemporary 
society, it is of considerable importance to 
pursue the evolution of the status of woman 
in the social sphere. Liberalism, the indus- 
trial revolution and hosts of other influ- 
ences throughout the years had created new 
and strange situations for women. To meet 
them, various individuals and _ feminist 
movements were conceived in the latter 
nineteenth and first half of the twentieth 
centuries. 

Was the Church silent during these tu- 
multuous years when the pioneering But- 
lers, McLarens, Catts, Addams and their 
prototypes were striving to gain social, 
economic and legal freedom for their sisters 
in many countries throughout the world? 
Certainly far too many Catholics over a 
period of far too many years turned no 
ear at all to the Vatican and knew little of 
numerous papal pronouncements. Too con- 
sistently there was a failure to appreciate 
the Church as a living organism and the 
words of Christ’s Vicars as directives in 
a changing world. 

Freely using generous quotations from 
Leo XIII and succeeding Popes up to and 
including Pius XII, the author of The 
Destiny of Modern Woman unfolds some 
of the sociological implications of these 
years. He weaves into a chronological-his- 
torical development the efforts and activi- 
ties of some of the outstanding women who 
played important roles, and some of the 
organizations that supplied as a supporting 
cast. Then onto the stage he has set, and 
vith the cast almost assembled, he rings up 
the curtain for his leading characters, the 
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As one reads, the destiny of modern 
woman in full implication, with its stern 
responsibility and glorious opportunity, 
takes form out of the feminist revolution of 
more than a century. In showing how and 
why woman’s destiny has necessarily ar- 
rived at a changed social status, Father 
Faherty emphasizes the clarion challenge 
of the present reigning Pontiff. With grati- 
tude to the foresighted, though sometimes 
ineffective, efforts of the pioneering women, 
a new zeal should well be inflamed. In the 
light of Papal teaching, and with a full 
appreciation of the guidance of Pope Pius 
XII, modern woman faces her destiny. 

DorotHy J. WILLMANN 
Queen’s Work 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MISSION TO THE POOREST.—By M. 
R. Loew. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1950, vii, 184 pp. $3.00. 

Pére Loew, sociologist and Dominican 
priest, presents here the factual story of 
his apostolate among the dock workers of 
Marseilles. Anxious to study the condi- 
tions of the milieux, he decided to learn 
by becoming a dock-worker and a slum- 
dweller. 

“T concluded it was no good wasting 
time on paper theories: the thing to do 
was to buy an overall on the old clothes 
market, get a job like everyone else, and 
then, at the end of the day’s work go off 
and live with the very dregs of the popu- 
lation—the dockers on the ports.” (p. 22). 

In Part I (five chapters), Father Loew 
explains his purpose, how he broke into 
the closed world of the dockers by literally 
becoming one of them, and the actual 
situations he found, physical, economic, 
social and moral. Chapter V contains an 
excellent explanation of the true meaning 
of the parish, its social nature and role in 
the communal life. There are some good 
insights given into the modern role of 
the priest 

The Second Part (four chapters), con- 
tains a good analysis of the mystique of 
the community. Being a sociologist as well 
as a priest, and having lived the life he 
is explaining, Father Loew is realistic and 
precise. Here he develops at greater length 
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his actual apostolic labors, and one can 
see his proletarian mission becoming a 
parish. 

Chapter IX, “After Three Years,” is not 
actually part of the book and was added 
with his permission. It is a fine evaluation, 
from a sociological and religious point of 
view, of his work. Concrete examples are 
given throughout the study. 

The opening essay and the Epilogue by 
Maisie Ward give an excellent background 
for understanding better both the author 
and his mission. The translator, Pamela 
Carswell deserves much credit for the easy 
flowing English style. The price for this 
short work, $3.00, will not encourage cir- 
culation. 


Wa ter M. JANER, S.J. 
Weston College 


READINGS IN MODERN METHODS 
OF COUNSELING.—A. H. Brayfield. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, New 
York, 1950. 526 pp. $5.00. 

The author’s intention in making this 
collection of recent periodical literature on 
the subject of counseling was to compen- 
sate for limited library facilities which 
frequently prevent students from keeping 
up on such literature. Professor Bray- 
field has made available to students the 
periodical literature which has appeared in 
recent years. 

One advantage of such a collection is 
that it gives the student a fairly compre- 
hensive view of the field. Such a view 
tends to give a certain balance, something 
which is particularly desirable today when 
a limited acquaintance with the field tends 
to leave many with the conviction that the 
most popularized technique in counseling is 
the only one. It should have the salutary 
effect of correcting certain exaggerated 
claims which are being made currently in 
favor of non-directive counseling. 

No one in the field of counseling today 
would want to deny that non-directive 
counseling has its place. It is generally 
indicated where one is dealing with a 
purely emotional problem. But a problem 
arising from ignorance, environment, or 
some physical disorder or deficiency will 
usually call for definite direction. It may 
be, as Rogers maintains, that the bulk of 
problems with which a counselor is con- 
fronted are emotional, but often enough 
they are not purely emotional and call 
rather for a combination of non-directive 
and directive techniques. Also, even in a 
purely emotional problem non-directive 
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techniques will be counter-indicated where 
there is danger that the client will inter- 
pret non-directive acquiescence as approval 
of conduct or plans which would be det- 
rimental either from a physical, psychic 
or moral viewpoint. 

Professor Brayfield has performed a 
great service for those interested in coun- 
seling. This reviewer would recommend 
that his collection be the first of a series 
of such collections which could be pub- 
lished in book form perhaps every five 
years. 

Joun R. Connery, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 


TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL 
WELFARE: The Story of the Amal- 
gamated—By Hyman H. Bookbinder 
and associates. Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, New York, 1950, 
168 pp. $3.50. 


This is a summary, a yearbook account 
not really worthy of its subject, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. We here 
are not far from the lower East Side and 
the memory of the hideous sweatshops and 
the conditions that created the human deg- 
radation of this industry, the Triangle 
Fire, and the decades of human misery is 
still bright in our minds. The Amal- 
gamated was one of the most important 
reasons for the change and it was truly 
revolutionary. 

The people were delivered from a shame 
worse than ancient slavery to that of a 
free and independent station. More than 
this, the industry itself has been saved 
from the chaos and bankruptcy in which it 
wallowed. 


This Union still holds in veneration the 
name of Sidney Hillman. It brought col- 
lective bargaining to a very complete 
development, far beyond that of most 
unions. It has made a great start in educat- 
ing its members. It was one of the first to 
institute a welfare plan, full and cheap 
vacations at the Union summer resort, and 
two large banks. They also began a great 
deal of urban housing on the co-operative 
plan. These are high achievements but 
Amalgamated and its sister, the I.L.G.W.U., 
have given the spark to some of the most 
progressive movements of American Labor. 
These unions were in the forefront of in- 
dustrial organizations and fostered the rise 
of the CIO. It was from these that a host 
of other unions rose—the department store 
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workers, the laundry workers, and, most 
recently, the textile workers. 

The whole thing is in paradox. Many 
of its early founders were brought up on 
the Marxist theories of Germany, Italy, 
Poland, and Russia; yet, for all their wel- 
fare plans, the leaders are business union- 
ists. Strange too, that although most 
of their leaders are Jewish and Italian anti- 
clericals, they have developed one of the 
closest approximations to the Industry 
Council Plan of the Encyclicals in 
America. 

Strikes are very rare. Bargaining is 
done between the joint boards and the sev- 
eral employee associations. Prices are set 
and welfare contributions are determined, 
all within the terms of a fiercely competi- 
tive industry. The Industrial Czar is 
highly paid and of independent judgment. 
He forces the industry’s code. 

Amalgamated, too, spends much money 
to promote the good of the trade for they 
say a healthy industry means good jobs 
for all of us. 

Puiuie A. Carey, S.J. 
Xavier Institute of Industrial 
Relations 

New York 


A LEADER OF THE GARMENT 
WORKERS: The Biography of Isidore 
Nagler—By Harry Haskell, Amalga- 
mated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union, 
New York, 1950, 351 pp. $1.50. 

This could have been a very good and 
valuable book—but ‘it missed fire. Isidore 
Nagler, a union official for over 30 years, 
has been an important factor in the growth 
of David Dubinsky’s strong, progressive 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

A Jewish immigrant from Galicia, he 
learned unionism the hard way, guided his 
organization through lean years to unpar- 
alleled successes and assumed posts of civic 
and political leadership in his community. 
He should be an excellent subject for a 
biographical study which would include 
treatment of the important problems con- 
nected with immigration, Jewish life in 
New York, labor unionism and union lead- 
ership. But this study is superficial, and 
aside from recording facts and dates gives 
the reader little insight into Nagler’s per- 
sonality and the problems he faced. 

Perhaps the author intended the book 
merely for a limited circulation of union 
friends. That might explain his neglect to 
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explain to readers such important and key 
notions as inside and outside shops, cut- 
ting as opposed to other garment trades, 
contractor limitation and jobber responsi- 
bility, and others. Seldom does he attempt 
to assess conflicting motives in a dispute 
or problem. Never does he criticize Nag- 
ler’s own work or ideas. 

The book is not nearly the contribution 
to labor literature that it could have been. 


JosepH B. ScuHuyter, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


POWER AND POLITICS: The Price of 
Security in the Atomic Age—By Han- 
son W. Baldwin. Claremont College, 
Claremont, California, 1950, xv, 117 pp. 
$2.75. 

A few weeks prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, Hanson W. Baldwin 
delivered three lectures under the auspices 
of the associated colleges at Claremont, 
California. These lectures by the military 
editor of The New York Times, together 
with an introduction written in the light of 
developments in Korea, comprise the vol- 
ume under review. Readers familiar with 
the author’s The Price of Power and Great 
Mistakes of the War will welcome this 
penetrating analysis of the political and 
military problems that confront the United 
States and the western democracies in the 
world-wide sphere of survival. 

The failure to achieve a more stable 
peace today is attributed basically to our 
political aim of “unconditional surrender” 
at the end of the last war. Likewise our 
belief in three great myths—that the Rus- 
sian Politburo had abandoned its program 
of world revolution, that Russia might con- 
clude a separate peace with Germany and 
that the Russian entry into the war with 
Japan was essential to victory in the Pacific 
—have contributed to the loss of the peace. 
In examining the military problem of 
security the author discusses the potential 
power of this nation and its allies and that 
of Russia and its satellites. He realistically 
asserts that the invention and development 
of the new weapons have not provided us 
with more security, but less, for the tech- 
nological revolution in warfare is not an 
American monopoly. 

Recognizing the impossibility of com- 
plete or absolute security in the world, Mr. 
Baldwin offers a program that will, he be- 
lieves, maintain a high degree of relative 
security. The military answer to the prob- 
lem of security, he insists, requires em- 
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phasis upon the “readiness potential” of 
long-term, highly trained, but relatively 
small, professional forces, and upon an 
integrated and coordinated plan of defense. 
But because military power alone is not 
sufficient, political, economic. and _ psy- 
chological strength is essential to even 
relative security. The structure of this 
answer to the political problem of security 
rests upon economic aid to, and rearma- 
ment of, western Europe, the Atlantic 
Pact and a moral and psychological pro- 
gram to enlist the confidence of western 
Europe in America. 

The author views the alarming complex- 
ity of the security problem with keen 
understanding, and he warns that the pro- 
gram he has outlined is one of calculated 
risk. In view of the present debate on na- 
tional defense Mr. Baldwin’s book merits 
careful appraisal. 

MarsHALL B. WINKLER, S.J. 
Woodstock College, Md. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOV- 
ERNMENT.—By John H. Ferguson 
and Dean E. McHenry, Second Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1950, vii, 1022 pp. $4.75. 

This second edition of a very good col- 
lege text supplants that of 1947. The num- 
ber of changes necessitated by the lapse 
of three short years is surprising. Some, 
naturally, are of minor significance, as for 
example, the increase in the President’s 
salary, and required little more than a cor- 
rection of the original text. Others, how- 
ever, such as the unification of the armed 
forces and the new reorganizational pro- 
posals of the Hoover Commission, involved 
the rewriting of whole sections. Indeed, 
the outstanding feature of this edition is 
the use made of the reports of this latter 
Commission in describing and criticizing 
the administrative agencies. The flaw, if 
there is one, is perhaps in placing too much 
faith in the work of the Commission. 

The institutions reflecting the develop- 
ment of our international maturity in the 
past three years are concisely but clearly 
treated in the chapters on Foreign Rela- 
tions (19) and Foreign Policy (25). The 
administration of Trust Territories and 
Occupied Areas, today as much a part 
of government as the mint and postoffice, 
are at least recognized as such and given 
elementary treatment. 

The chapter on Civil Liberties (7) has 
been considerably rewritten in the light of 
the Report of the President’s Commission 
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on Civil Liberties. The Classification Act 
of 1949 and the stepped-up Loyalty Pro- 
gram called for extensive modification in 
the chapter on the Civil Service. Finally, a 
stimulating new closing chapter entitled 
“Frontiers of Civic Responsibility” (45) 
indicates to some extent the scope of the 
revisions. 

The general organization of material has 
not been substantially altered. Visual aids 
have been augmented principally from the 
charts originally appearing in the Hoover 
Reports. Nothing, however, was done to 
improve the section on State and Local 
Governments, which is the weak section of 


the book. 
Paut A. WoELFL, S.J. 


Loyola University. 
* 


OUR MORE PERFECT UNION.—By 
Arthur N. Holcombe. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950, xii, 460 pp. $6.00. 


Professor Holcombe of Harvard opens 
this volume of mature reflections on Ameri- 
can government by a brief review of the 
political principles of 1787 suggesting as 
he does so that there might well be much 
truth in Carl Van Doren’s conviction that 
the American experiment has_ supplied 
mankind with a “great rehearsal” for the 
formation of world government. There fol- 
lows a review of the stresses placed upon 
the Constitution and American government 
in general by the phenomenal growth of 
industrialism. The rise of the two-party 
system is chronicled; the hard core of 
each party today, the author feels, is mid- 
dle class support precluding the rise of a 
proletarian party, as Laski predicted. 

An excellent review of comment on the 
amazing 1948 election confirms the views 
of the author and, it is interesting to note, 
the author’s generalizations about midterm 
elections were verified in the election of 
November, 1950. After his reflections on 
the electorate, Holcombe discerningly re- 
views for us some of the outside pressures 
and internal snarls which the elected en- 
counter in Congress. 

The question of the Presidency is next 
on the list, and the author delivers some 
shrewd observations on the values and 
fates of strong and weak presidents. The 
American people, Holcombe shows, will not 
tolerate for long either excessive strength 
or weakness in the White House. The enor- 
mous power now exercised by the Presi- 
dent in the field of foreign relations is the 
fundamental defect in the American politi- 
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| system, Holcombe urges. He agrees 
“Professor Corwin that the lack of 
nstitutional restraints upon the action of 
President in the conduct of foreign 
fairs virtually undermines the original 
lance of power as conceived by the fram- 
; ; of the Constitution. Holcombe feels, 
sreover, that there will be no lasting so- 
ition for this defect until some sort of 
rld federalism comes to be. 
[he major defect of this volume is its 
ide-ranging scope with the resultant su- 
rficial treatment of some topics. Coupled 
vith this is the lack of an index of the 
ieas in the volume. It is a book nonethe- 
less which contains not a few sage observa- 
tions and should be read in some detail by 
rofessional American historians and poli- 
tical scientists. 





Ropert F, Drinav, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden, Ind. 


STEELTOWN: AN INDUSTRIAL 


CASE HISTORY OF THE CON- 
FLICT BETWEEN PROGRESS 
AND SECURITY.—By Charles R. 


Walker. Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1950, xv, 284 pp. 
$4.50. 


On August 1, 1946, the National Tube 
Company announced that operations of its 
plant in Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, em- 
ploying approximately four thousand 
persons, would be moved to Gary, Indiana, 
within two or three years. At this time, 
the population of Ellwood City was around 
fourteen thousand: two thirds of the city’s 
industrial wage earners worked at the 
tube mill. What happens to a city of 
fourteen thousand when two thirds of its 
industrial wage earners are threatened 
vith the loss of their job? This report, 
sponsored by the Yale Labor and Manage- 
nent Center, presents the opening chapters 
of the history of such a situation as it 
developed in Ellwood City. The proposed 
“move” to Gary was part of a long-range 
companywide program to meet a com- 
petitive situation. Basic to that program 
vas an investment of many millions of 
lollars in newly designed continuous seam- 
less tube mills which would make the EIl- 
vood Works obsolete. Once the decision 
to move had been announced, the company 
immediately offered jobs in Gary to all 
Ellwood employees who would be dis- 
placed. Officers of the company and 
representatives of the United Steelworkers 
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an attempt to work out common problems 
posed by the “move.” 

The initial impact of management's de- 
cision to move the plant is studied in con- 
siderable detail. The “parties at interest” 
are management, the union, the workers, 
and the community. The purpose of the 
research is to find out in what way their 
“structure of living” has been changed as 
a result of the announcement that the plant 
was to be moved. This approach neces- 
sitated a rather complete treatment of the 
community, of life inside the mill, of life 
outside the mill, and, of the arrival of the 
crisis. The “heart of the matter’ is not 
presented until Chapter VI, The Problem 
Analyzed, and Chapter VII, Conclusions 

Considering industrial sociology’s need 
for a series of objective studies of this 
nature, I suppose one should be slow to 
criticize the inevitable shortcomings of the 
present report. However, although we 
may learn many interesting things about 
the “mill” and the mill community from 
this book, the basic problem of the conflict 
between progress and security gains very 
little from this “experiment of light.” Nor 
is this the author’s fault. The proposed 
“move” has not been carried out. An 
interim report with no prospects of a 
sequel is bound to appear unsatisfactory. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
ro. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE DYNAMIC ECONOMY.—By Har- 
old G. Moulton. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1950, 238 pp. 
$2.00. 

This book, which Mr. Moulton chooses 
to call a “Dialogue in Play Form,” is a 
digest of his 1949, Controlling Factors in 
Economic Development. Don’t waste your 
$2.00 on this “message.” But add another 
two dollars to it and go buy the 1949 vol- 
ume. This digest of “Controlling Factors” 
(itself substantially a digest of earlier 
3rookings studies) has speakers represen- 
tative of various economic interests tell 
you that the last hundred years upset all 
the gloomy forebodings of the economic 
pessimists. 

The pessimists were (and still are!) sure 
that the niggardliness of nature plus di- 
minishing returns had us strapped over a 
barrel. Moulton’s “characters” show you 
that science, technology, and improved eco- 
nomic organization have combined to do 
two things: open undreamt-of resources 
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and exploit these under conditions of ever 
increasing productivity. 

This is excellent and of decisive impor- 
tance. But Moulton’s “characters” — all 
milk and honey and overflowing with al- 
truism—haven’t time to balance against the 
picture of progress the social evils of ado- 
lescent capitalism. Nor do they tell you 
how much corrective social legislation had 
to do with making progress possible and 
palatable. For a convincing—though here 
and there challengeable presentation of the 
case for economic optimism—we recom- 
mend Mr. Moulton of a year ago. 

Puiip S. Lanp, S.J. 

LS. 

St. Louis University 
* 


AVAILABILITY FOR WORK: — A 
Study in Unemployment Compensation. 
—By Ralph Altman. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1950, xiii, 350 pp. 
$4.50. 

When government assumes the responsi- 
bility of (1) keeping people from becoming 
unemployed and (2) of taking care of those 
who do, nevertheless, become unemployed 

-it needs to be able to define “availability 
for work ;” for only someone who is avail- 
able for work can be said to be unem- 
ployed. Our government undertook the first 
responsibility, formally, in 1946, and the 
second responsibility, for unemployment 
benefits, in 1935. Thus far, the first re- 
sponsibility has required so little govern- 
mental action that the need for definition 
has been minor. But the second responsi- 
bility has entailed the making of millions 
of individual payments every year for the 
last 15 years. On the occasion of each of 
these payments the government has had to 
make a decision as to whether the particu- 
lar individual claiming benefits in that par- 
ticular locality at that particular time was 
sufficiently “available for work” to be 
eligible for his unemployment _ benefits. 
How “available” does a person have to be 
to have a right to be supported by the gov- 
ernment ? 

That is the problem-area of this book. 
The importance of the area is obvious. The 
millions of payments being made yearly are 
a tremendous case study in the relation of 
individual freedom to governmental con- 
trol. It is a phase in the phase of the gen- 
eral problem so acute everywhere today of 
meeting need out of a common pocketbook. 

Mr. Altman’s regular occupation is with 
the Bureau of Employment Security in the 
U. S. Department of Labor. There he 
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works in the Unemployment Insurance 
program. Every week hundreds of appeals 
are made, are heard and decided by the 
State Unemployment Insurance agencies, 
Mr. Altman works with this material, ana- 
lyzing and codifying the decisions. Two 
years ago, Harvard University and a Wer- 
theim fellowship relieved him from his job 
for a year in order to get the fruit of his 
experience into a book, this one. 


The book seems to have two goals in 
view. “Seems,” because neither the /n- 
troduction nor the author’s Preface are 
very specific on the point. 

I should say that the book’s first goal is 
to set out the problem “of availability for 
work,” and its second goal is to solve it. 
As the book is actually written that 
amounts to showing how the various parts 
of the problem are handled by the different 
states, and how they should be handled. 


The first goal is achieved rather success- 
fully. The book divides the problem of 
availability into its significant labor-force 
situations and illustrates how the various 
states handled each situation by citing ap- 
pealed cases and their solutions. His book 
definitely makes it much easier to think 
one’s way through this large complex prob- 
lem of availability for work. The copious 
citation of cases is especially valuable. 


The second goal is not achieved with 
equal success. Too often the author’s pro- 
cedure is to follow the presentation of con- 
flicting viewpoints — and in this delicate 
area, conflicting viewpoints are almost the 
rule—with the flat statement that one of 
the viewpoints is “better.” That is all. No 
evidence is offered. The fact that a dozen 
states think otherwise is equivalently 
brushed aside. Sometimes, he varies the 
procedure by suggesting rather than by 
bluntly stating what the “proper” view- 
point is. He will say, for example, after 
stating a conflicting viewpoint, that the 
decision of such and such a state which he 
will give is a “refreshing change.” 


There is a considerable amount of that 
throughout the work. It is a procedure that 
one would expect from a governmental em- 
ployee with a “line” to follow; but it is 
rather an extraordinary procedure in an 
academic work. One would expect Mr. Alt- 
man to state at least once, somewhere, if 
only in the Preface, what validity he at- 
taches to these conclusions of his: as being 
supported by evidence which he could give 
if he wanted to, or as being simply his per- 
sonal preferences. And if they can be 
supported by evidence, what kind of evi- 
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it would be. The reader who is not 


“4 xpert in this area has the right to at 
the 4 ist a paragraph of discussion on this 
ies. ¢ icial point. 
Na- ¥ Mr. Altman’s leanings are to the liberal 
wo i To that I have no objection. I person- 
er 2 y agree with most of Mr. Altman’s posi- 
ob 3 ns, even though I may sit more loose to 
his B® some of them while still searching for 
4 lence. 
ra : JosEPH M. Becker, S.J. 
-_ *. Seer nerae 
“a ; St. Louis University 
: . 
2 
a : 
he PUERTO RICO’S ECONOMIC 
it. i FUTURE—By Harvey S. Perloff. The 
at University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
ts 1950, xviii, 435 pp. $4.75. 
it This book is the result of a study under- 
taken at the request of the University of 
Puerto Rico. Part I gives an account of 
the Spanish period and of the political and 
; onomic developments since 1898. Part 
‘ II is a comprehensive survey of the 
: characteristics and trends of the present 
‘ Puerto Rican economy. The major crops, 
sugar, tobacco, and coffee, are thoroughly 
K 


studied. Other chapters are devoted to 
Puerto Rico’s economic tie to the United 
States, her external trade, wages and em- 
ployment, income, expenditures and sav- 
ings 
Part III is a study of the population: 
(4) persons per square mile and still grow- 
ng at a rapid rate. Puerto Rico has the 
hirth-rate of a primitive society and the 
leath-rate of an advanced industrialized 
society. As a result the economy has to 
expand fast even to maintain the present 
v standards of living. The author con- 
ludes that only a combination of indus- 
trialization, emigration and_ birth-control 
solve the problem. 
Part IV is entitled “Principles and 
Programs of Planned Economic Develop- 
ent.” 
[he author deals with every phase of the 
land’s resources and possibilities for ex- 
insion. For instance, he analyses the 
coffee industry in terms of its acreage, 
roduction, profits, land-use and tenure, 
marketing possibilities, opportunities for 
ployment. Many foods and manufactures 
be locally produced instead of imported. 
industries in which Puerto Rico offers ad- 
vantages in labor-costs can be attracted to 
the island. Areas in which further studies 
ould be made are suggested. 
This book will be of great interest to 
students of economics and of government. 
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The courageous efforts of Puerto Rican 
leaders to solve their problems and help 
their people help themselves is an inspiring 
example of democracy in action. The 
chapters on population provide much food 
for thought for Catholic social scientists 
and moralists. The author’s suggestion 
that all land in Puerto Rico be regarded 
as a “public utility” shows to what extent 
the traditional Scholastic concept of private 
property is reviving under the pressure of 
contemporary needs. 

James M. Carmopy, S.J. 

Woodstock College. 


ECONOMIC IDEAS: A STUDY OF 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES. 
By Ferdinand Zweig. Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 1950, iv, 197 pp. $3.00. 
This book is difficult to describe. It is 

really a set of five essays whose headings 

would tend to indicate that the thought of 
the writer progresses into a fairly neat 
framework of development, but whose 
general style is random rather than system- 
atic. The author dwells extensively upon 
the relativism of economic thought, dis- 
cusses several examples, describes the four 
stages in the history of economic thought, 
seems to set up the aim of present-day 
economics as the economics of planning 
and then raises the question whether the 
relativism displayed by economic theorists 
in the past could not be modified 

The author, at present in England but 
formerly on the staff of the University of 

Cracow, apparently reflects the German 

and Continental ideology of historical 

relativism which has entered Anglo- 

American thought principally through the 

increased interest in what we may term 

social psychology (and psychiatry). With 
neat phraseology, the author speaks of 
economists thinking with their pockets, 
heads, and hearts; the lesser are dominated 
by one or the other, the greater are abl 
to make a happy blend of the three 

Such relativism is highly important in 
any study, historical or theoretical, in the 
sciences. It gives a proper, and 
necessary, three-dimensional realism to the 
study. The sciences are practical 
sciences which are dealing with complex 
reality as good-in-relation. And the thinker 
is not an abstraction but a concrete sup- 
posit. But the author, as do so many of 
the same ideology, paints so broad a pic- 
ture of this that scientific objectivity be- 
comes a matter for irrational longing 
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rather than a goal founded upon rational 
understanding. 

Certain passages of the book are good, 
though not exactly original. Professor 
Zweig discusses well the strange processes 
by which history has chosen “the Econo- 
mists.” The sections on Lenin and Marx, 
Marx and Keynes, the East India Com- 
pany and British Liberalism highlight 
relations which are not frequently stressed 
outside of essays and journal articles. The 
essay on the Doctrine of Planning can be 
read with profit. In brief, this is a book 
which should be skimmed through at first 
reading and selected passages re-read. 


RicHarp L. Porter, S.J. 
University of San Francisco 
+ 


SCHOOLS OF CORPORATE RE- 
FORM.—By Harold G. _ Reuschlein. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh, 1950, x, 117 pp. $2.50. 

It should be pointed out immediately 
that the subject of this study is not 
“corporate economy” but the American 
corporation. Furthermore, as a Professor 
of Law, the author is concerned with the 
legal aspects of the corporation, its role 
as a moral legal person in a democracy, 
not in its economic aspects. 

The text runs about 25,000 words with 
copious footnotes which add a _ consider- 
able number of pages relatively speaking. 
Professor Reuschlein diagnoses the ills of 
the modern corporation and outlines the 
curatives which have been proposed. The 
conclusion is that all such propositions 
suffer from being partial and seek to cure 
wounds rather than prescribe for the 
general health and welfare of the patient. 
Thus a program of health rather than 
individual prescriptions is needed; and 
this program must be federal and national 
in character rather than of the nature of 
state charters modified by various types 
of federal supervision. 

The plea of Senator O’Mahoney in the 
Preface—and of Reuschlein in the text— 
for the national responsibility of national 
business is well founded. It is thus, as 
they point out, that there is hope of avoid- 
ing a proletarization of the masses by 
“individualistic” Big Business as well as 
the monster of a giant centralized Welfare 
State. The solution is certainly some 
kind of institutional device, into which 
the modern corporation could well develop, 
wherein large aggregates of -capital and 
organization required for modern techni- 
cal efficiency may be reconciled with 
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responsibility to national welfare and 


individual ownership. 


RicHArD L, Porter, S.J. 
University of San Francisco 
« 


TRADE AND AGRICULTURE,—By D. 
Gale Johnson. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1950, vi, 198 pp. $2.50. 


The sub-title of this brief volume: “A 
Study of Inconsistent Policies,” tells a 
good deal about its contents. In clear, un- 
technical language Dr. Johnson points out 
the contradictions between American do- 
mestic farm programs and the stated ob- 
jectives of our foreign trade policy. 

World leadership toward more liberal 
trade and international economic coopera- 
tion lies in U. S. hands, and important 
moves have been made in that direction. At 
the same time our agricultural programs 
have been protectionist and _ isolationist. 
Such an inconsistency, irrational at any 
time, now threatens to undermine the prom- 
ising results of international economic 
statesmanship. 

Dr. Johnson’s thesis is that such contra- 
diction is unnecessary. He argues that the 
legitimate objectives of farm policy might 
be attained through programs which need 
not conflict with the aims of liberal trade 
and international cooperation, and he ven- 
tures to show how this might be done. 

In a review as brief as this, little can be 
said of Johnson’s specific proposals. But 
they merit serious consideration since they 
offer alternatives both to the present un- 
satisfactory farm programs and to the 
hotly-controverted Brannan Plan. 

The non-specialist reader will find in this 
book an understandable analysis of the ob- 
jectives of farm policy and a reasoned 
attempt to bring these objectives into line 
with broader international interests. 

James L. Vizzarp, S.J. 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


WAR AND CIVILIZATION.—By Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee. (Selected by Albert 
Vann Fowler from A Study of History). 
Oxford University Press, New York, 
1950, xii, 165 pp. $2.50. 

This timely book is composed of material 
previously available only in the six volume 
edition of Toynbee’s A Study of History. 
Mr. Fowler, long a disciple and enthusiast, 
has carefully culled extracts from the work 
which ably illustrate the English historian’s 
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ws on militarism in society—its virtues, 
sults and consequences. In a compact and 
inified presentation the editor has focused 

wnbee’s perceptions upon the problem 
that most concerns us today. 

oynbee’s thesis is that “militarism has 
been by far the commonest cause of the 
breakdowns of civilizations during the four 

five millennia which have witnessed the 
score or so of breakdowns that are on 

cord up to the present date” (p. 130). 
[he present survey compels us to infer 
that “an improvement in military tech- 
nique is usually, if not invariably, the 

mptom of a decline in civilization” 
(p. 140). 

Today, with general war a distinct possi- 
bility, Toynbee shows how peace-loving 
nations have the means to hold it at bay 
until conflicts are settled peaceably. As an 
historian, the author refuses to don the 
mantle of a prophet: “We cannot say for 
certain that our doom is at hand; .. . yet 
we have no warrant for assuming that it is 
not” (p. 10). Deeply convinced, as he is, 
that human nature abhors a spiritual vac- 
uum (pp. 7; 18), Toynbee claims that 
there is only one response that a Christian 
can make to today’s militaristic challenge, 
“we may and must pray that a reprieve 
which God has granted to our Society once 
will not be refused if we ask for it again 
in a contrite spirit and with a _ broken 
heart” (p. 11). 

The reader may oceasionally sag under 
weighty and erudite details, but his perse- 
verance will be amply rewarded. 


Harry J. Srevers, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden, Indiana 


\MERICA’S SECOND CRUSADE. — 
3y Wm. H. Chamberlain. Henry Reg- 
nery Company, Chicago, IIl., 1950, viii, 
372 pp. $3.75. 

This latest of Mr. Chamberlain’s works 
seems destined to become the year’s most 
controverted book in its field. It is a 
“must” for every SOCIAL ORDER reader, be- 
cause it tells why the United States is in 
the dangerous situation we face today. 

Timely, clear and sufficiently documented 
to bear credence without being overbearing, 
it is an account of America’s diplomatic 
history in World War II (with the back- 
ground of World War I) which we en- 
tered in characteristic idealism as a “cru- 
sade for righteousness.” 

The author covers quickly in broad out- 
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line American's entrance into World War 
I and the failure of Wilson’s 14 Points. 
The rise of Soviet and Nazi totalitarianism 
was directly due to the war (c. II) and the 
collapse of the hypocritical, unsatisfactory, 
and unjust Versailles treaty. The collapse 
of Versailles (c. III), whose “peace set 
tlements were neither firm, just nor dura- 
ble” (p. 40), led to debacle in the West 
(c. IV), where selfish interests and power 
politics gave birth to Munich, the Soviet- 
Nazi pact and World War II. 

The major portion of the work is de- 
voted to President Roosevelt, Janus of 
American diplomacy, his efforts (constitu- 
tional and otherwise) to drag us into the 
conflict and his incompetent aides, Hop- 
kins, Stettinius, Morgenthau and Pauley. 
Despite our courageous and overwhelming 
military victory, the diplomatic ineptness of 
these men turned this victory to political 
defeat, the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms (our war aims) to mockery. 

Pearl Harbor, Unconditional Surrender, 
Casablanca, Teheran, Yalta (of which Al- 
ger Hiss was the architect), the Morgen- 
thau plan for Germany, and above all the 
appeasement of Soviet Russia are spelled 
out clearly and convincingly in all their re- 
sultant 1950 reality. 

There is obviously a great deal of hind- 
sight in this work and consequently much 
room for difference of opinion. Yet most 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s thesis stands up. 
Roosevelt deliberately led us into war. “A 
world free from totalitarianism,” our war 
aim, expressed concretely in the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter, was 
certainly never attained, mainly due to our 
abortive policy of prostrating ourselves at 
Stalin’s feet. Our silent acquiescence in the 
rape of Poland, injustices perpetrated 
against oppressed peoples and the destruc- 
tion of freedom in Europe and Asia are 
bloody crimes shouting for vengeance — 
which no thinking person will deny or at- 
tempt to whitewash. 

These realities were certainly not as 
clear in 1939 and 1940, when unprepared, 
Empire-saving Britain and Communist- 
sabotaged France faced the disciplined 
Messianic armies of Nazi imperialism. 
That an axis-dominated Europe and Asia 
would be less formidable than the present 
Soviet dictatorship (which Mr. Chamber- 
lain quite strongly implies,—“the axis ex- 
isted on paper only” (p. 341)—) is highly 
debatable today and was hardly debatable 
in the world of 1939. 

The author regrettably give 
sufficient emphasis to the painfully obvious 
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lesson that must be drawn from our politi- 
cal conduct of World War II. Whatever 
the mistakes and wherever the fault lies, 
negative moaning over them is futile. Grave 
errors and culpable blunders were made. 
Men of little or no vision sabotaged the 
great military gains bought with American 
blood and lives. Truly “Hitler won the war 
in the person of Stalin.” (p. 342). All this 
is the dead past which cannot be resur- 
rected, but Must Not be forgotten. 

In the present situation we are faced 
with Soviet totalitarianism, far better or- 
ganized and much more powerful than the 
Nazi form. We cannot be isolationists. 
Clear understanding of our costly diplo- 
macy since 1915 points to only one conclu- 
sion: These blunders cannot be made again, 
if America is to survive. 

Joun J. Hoopack, S.J. 
Weston College 
Weston, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN 
THE USSR.—Translated by Ellsworth 


L. Raymond. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, 1950, 168 pp. $3.00. 
YOUNG COMMUNISTS IN THE 


USSR.—Translated by Virginia Rhine. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1950, 
92 pp. $2.00. 

These translations constitute useful addi- 
tions to the “Current Soviet Thought Se- 
ries,” which the Joint Committee on Slavic 
Studies edits for the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council. The purpose of this se- 
ries is to acquaint American students with 
the latest official Russian policies, without 
the necessity of their mastering the lan- 
guage. 

Industrial Management compactly de- 
scribes the structure of American and Rus- 
sian corporations. Different types of bour- 
geois business are reviewed and rejected 
by the original Russian author—reluctantly, 
it would appear. He also admits that gigan- 
tic failures plagued the early Bolshevik 
economic system. Today, however, all these 
weaknesses have been remedied, thanks to 
the use of correct Stalinist orientation. 

Half the book is given over to a detailed 
analysis of contemporary Soviet industry. 
The principal role of Soviet trade unions 
is the acceleration of production and the 
elimination of defective workmanship. In 
exchange, the Soviet Fatherland promises 
old age benefits to faithful Stakhanovites. 

Young Communists emphatically declares 
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what the Politburo expects of komsomol 
and komsomolka: boundless devotion, un- 
limited sacrifice, relentless pursuit of cor- 
rect Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist science and 
a lofty socialist way of life, untarnished by 
the grime and immoral rottenness of deca- 
dent bourgeois society. In the life of the 
young Communist, be it of boy or girl, 
there can be no place for crude sexual li- 
cense, such as the youth of western nations 
delight in, but only for enduring, elevated 
Bolshevik love of spouse, children and 
fatherland. 

Refinement and humane knowledge are 
to be cultivated. But there must be no re- 
liance on the outworn superstitions of re- 
ligion, with which the true Marxist can 
make no peace. For the latter, Stalinist sci- 
ence constitutes the foundation for a new 
socialist faith and an upright life dedicated 
without reserve to the future of Russia. 


WILLIAM A. NoLan 
L5.0. 


St. Louis University 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY. — 
By Nels F. S. Ferre. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1950, viii, 280 pp. $3.75. 
This work by the professor of philo- 

sophical theology at Vanderbilt University, 

adapted from four series of University lec- 
tures, is part of a total study which Pro- 
fessor Ferre hopes eventually to complete. 

In the present volume he examines the im- 

pact of Christian faith upon human so- 

ciety. 

The first section examines the relation 
of Christianity to society and indicates that 
while it is more than society (inasmuch, 
to say the least, as it is supernatural), it 
is, nevertheless, truly society (inasmuch 
as it is human fellowship) and is for so 
ciety (inasmuch as it is not something 
apart, but is to transform man and his 
institutions). 

The second section emphasizes the dis- 
tinct quality of Christianity’s impact upon 
the world by showing that the Church is 
the “incarnation” of the Holy Spirit (the 
term is obviously used analogously and 
means something akin to the truth that the 
Holy Spirit is the soul of the Church). 
Christian social action is essentially per- 
sonal and is intended to transform society 
constantly. 

The third section evaluates three social 
phenomena, war, property and education, 
in the light of Christian principles. 

It is impossible in a short review to do 
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ustice to Professor Ferre’s thought; that 

-ould require so admirable a summary as 

Father Weigel made of Tillich’s ideas in 

Tune, 1950, issue of Theological Stud- 

It must suffice to say that Christianity 

1 Society is an eminently orderly and 

lignified presentation of Protéstant social 
{ ology. 


Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


NICHOLAS BERDYAEV: An Introduc- 
tion to His Thought—By George Sea- 
ver. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1950, 122 pp. $2.00. 


A student whose major preoccupation 
been with the thought of Albert 
Schweitzer, Mr. Seaver has accepted an in- 
vitation to write a compendium of the 
thought of Berdyaev. While Mr. Seaver 
has rightly seen that the dignity of human 
personality is central to the Russian think- 
er’s system, his preoccupation with the 
categories and modes of thought of 
Schweitzer has led him to exaggerate the 
lynamic and anarchic. If human personality 
is as absolute and as much an end-in-itself 
is Seaver says Berdyaev made it, then 
Proudhon is the rightest man who ever 
lived, and society (even sobornost) is a 
tyranny. 


has 


THE JEW IN THE PLAN OF GOD.— 
By Robert L. Evans. Loizeau Brothers, 
Bible Truth Depot, New York, 1950, 


196 pp. $2.25. 


This book treats mainly of the Jewish 
present and future, as indicated in 
Scripture. 

The author, a former Presbyterian mis- 
sionary and pastor, has a very good ac- 
quaintance with Scripture, but his inter- 
pretation, especially of the Old Testament, 
is somewhat over-literal and Fundamental- 
ist. He holds that the Jews are still God’s 
hosen people even though temporarily re- 
jected, and that the Messianic prophecies 
replete with material detail refer to a real 
Jewish restoration to come. His thesis is 
that Scripture predicts the following events 
ibout the Jews, and in this order: a) their 
restoration to their homeland; b) their re- 
pentance and conversion to Christianity ; 
3) the restoration of their kingdom, under 
the visible rule of Christ in His Second 
Coming; 4) Israel’s future glory and rule 
ver all nations. The last of these four 
tems he envisages as implying a universal 
Messianic kingdom, bringing peace and 
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prosperity to the world. Since the author 
believes that the prophecy of the “fullness 
of the Gentiles” is now sufficiently fulfilled, 
he thinks the new state of Israel is the be- 
ginning of the process stated. 

Rather loosely connected with this thesis, 
he has four chapters on anti-Semitism and 
relations between Christians that are rather 
well done, and worth reading. There are 
details on the considerable Protestant mis- 
sion to the Jews. In distributing Hebrew 
New Testaments, he found the younger 
generation of American Jews quite recep- 
tive. 

The full thesis of this book is, I imagine, 
quite indefensible exegetically. But indi- 
vidual parts of it might bear close inspec- 
tion by Catholic exegetes. I was surprised 
to note in the Confraternity Commentary 
on the New Testament (Rom. 11/16) the 
statement, “ in spite of its temporary 
lapse, Israel continues to be the 
people of God.” 


chosen 


Nicuoitas H. Rieman, S.J. 
West Baden College 


* 
THE CHURCH AND CONTEMPO- 
RARY CHANGE.—By G. Bromley 


Oxnam. Macmillan, New 1950, 


xiii, 132 pp. $2.50. 


York, 


This little work, by the secretary of the 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church, is based upon two series of lectures 
delivered at the Chicago Theological semi- 
nary and the Pacific School of Religion. 

The change to which the title refers is 
three-fold: the socio-economic transforma- 
tion under way in the United States, the 
socio-political ferment at work throughout 
the world and the movement toward union 
within Protestant religious bodies. 

Bishop Oxnam insists upon the impor- 
tance of ministers taking cognizance of 
these changes and fostering their proper 
development by participation. He recog- 
nized the evil of uncontrolled capitalism 
and the equally grave evil of extreme 
statism. As a solution to this dilemma he 
proposes the formula developed at the 
Detroit National Study Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life, “We seek the 
use of a price system which has been 
strengthened in its operation and corrected 
of its abuses through various social con- 
trols.” The controls include 
nomic stabilization, income distribution 
monopoly and power group control. 

In a central chapter the author dis- 
cusses what he considers to be a further 
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social 
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possible change, the suppression of Prot 
estant religious liberty in the face of 
Catholic political domination. Much of his 
presentation, however sincere, is pure 
Blanshardism. He is distressed by the 
confused, semi-political conditions of Spain 
and ignores the clear evidence of Eire. 


In a final chapter he discusses in in- 
spiring language the question of Protestant 
unity. 

The book gives some insights into the 
social, economic and political philosophy 
of an outstanding Protestant leader. 


F. J.C, SJ. 


JLETTERS[ 


Foreign Reporting 


I don't know whether to praise you for 
broadmindedness or to censure you for be- 
ing flat-headed and shallow. On _ balance 
you deserve more blame. 

More than half of your first two issues 
has been devoted to articles and notes about 
foreign developments. So far, so good. 
When Bonn is less than 30 minutes by ca- 
ble from Boston, it is important to know 
what’s doing in Bonn—unless interest in 
Europe causes you to neglect vital Ameri- 
can questions. And there isn’t much in these 
two issues which assures me that you will 
not neglect them. 

Much more important. The space you 
give to European socio-legal developments 
makes it appear that you think they are im- 
portant—that you think France, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany have solved their 
industrial relations problems by some laws 
—that you think laws will bring about this 
co-gestion or Mitbestimmung —that you 
even think that co-gestion and Mithestim- 
mung is the answer to something. 

Tell us about these developments if you 
will. But don’t merely report. Get below 
the surface. Analyze, criticize. 

A. LAWRENCE 
Chicago, III. 
* 


3ENSON 


Prices and Industry Councils 


The first issue of SOCIAL ORDER looked 
very good, and I hope that you can keep 
it as timely in the future. I think Father 
Land's letter is extremely pertinent, but 
it denies your promise that the magazine 
“will be popular in its approach.” His 
approach is certainly not popular. 

Re: Father Land. I think that the 
problem of prices and the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan has been approached from the 
wrong point of view. This is, perhaps, 
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due to our experience under OPA or to the 
free-enterprise economists’ claim that any 
regulation is total regulation. The issue to 
me is not whether the Industry Council 
should have the authority to regulate 
prices; the issue is, under what circum 
stances does the Industry Council have the 
right and the duty to concern itself with 
prices. For I think that when prices be- 
come so low as to jeopardize the common 
good, the Council may not sit idly by and 
let prices go their free, merry way, re- 
gardless of the consequences to the com- 
mon good. 


I am very much interested in knowing 
how you are going to handle Ropke’s book. 
Father Duff's review inaugurated a wel- 
come policy. It has always been my 
conviction that we do not spend enough 
time in our periodicals seriously discussing 
important contributions. 


Ep. MARCINIAK 
Work 
Chicago, II. 

e 


Co-Management in Germany 


Congratulations on the first issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER, the first, that is, for the 
general public. The excellent article on 
“Co-Management in Germany” is very op- 
portune. 

BROTHER JusTIN, F.S.C. 
Manhattan College 
New York City 
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America and the Mind of Europe, Mid- 
Century, Saturday Review of Literature, 
34 (January 13, 1951). 


The entire issue of the Saturday Review 
for January 13 is devoted to a symposium 
on cultural relations with Europe. Notable 
among the articles is: “Does Europe Wel- 
come American Leadership?” by the French 
historian, Raymond Aron, in 
author frankly outlines items of European 
dislike and distrust of the United States 
The Swiss theologian, Denis de Rougement 
discusses the moral Europe and 
proposes political (as well as cultural and 
intellectual) federalism as a unifying bond 
Arthur Koestler in another article asserts 
that the choice for Europe is now between 
relative freedom and absolute unfreedom 
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Heinrich Pesch Number 


The April issue of SOCIAL ORDER (as an- 
nounced in this issue’s “. . . just a few things:”) will 
be devoted entirely to the socio-economic thought of 
the great German scholar, Father Heinrich Pesch, 
S.J., in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his death. 

The six authors who have written for the Pesch 
number are: Rev. Gustav Gundlach, S.J., Gregorian 
University, Rome; Rev. Oswald von Nell-Breuning, 
S.J., Stimmen der Zeit, Frankfort, Germany; Profes- 
sor Goetz Briefs, Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton; Professor Franz Mueller, College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Jacques Yenni, S.J., Loyola 
University, New Orleans, La.; and the special editor 
of the Pesch number, Rev. Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J., 
University of San Francisco. 

Additional copies of this valuable compendium of 
Pesch’s economic system will be useful for classes, 
study-clubs and libraries. Single copies, 40c. Until 
April 1, 1951, the bulk prices will be: 

10 copies $ 3.50 
25 copies 7.50 
100 copies 25.00 


Please send copies of the special Pesch number of sOCIAL ORDER 
to: 


Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

Please enter my subscription to SOCIAL ORDER at $4.00 a year, be- 
ginning with the issue for the month of 


[] Remittance enclosed 


[] Bill me 


SOCIAL ORDER 
3115 S. GRAND BLVD. 
ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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